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MAT, IN BERLIN WORK. 


Materiais—Black beads, No. 1, and clear white of the same size, one ounce of each; scarlet wool of 
three shades, green ditto, and pale amber; one bunch of clear white beads, and two strings of each of 
four shades of blue. 

The design should be worked from the engraving, where the black beads are represented by black 
squares; the white, which form the ground, by white squares; the amber, by cross bars; the green by 
diagonal ; and the red, by straight lines; the depth of tint indicating the shade. It will be observed toat 
the outline of the mat is formed by three shades of red, the darkest being outside. The canvas should be 
such as the beads will lie on easily, without the appearance of being huddled. 

When completed, it should be tacked down on a bit of thiz cardboard, cut out in the same shape, but 
rather larger—say half an inch all round. Then add the fringe, sewing it ‘down through both cardboard 
and canvas. The best mounters brush this along the back with thick gum, and so gum it down on a2nother, 
and thicker piece of cardboard. All mats worked on canvas, with beads and-wool, should be mounted in 
this manner. 

The fringe is shaded ; one loop, of the darkest blue (or black,) is at each corner; then the other shades, 
in rotation, to the white, which is in the centre. 
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MARION. 


BY VIRGINIA DE FORREST. 


“Ou; DEAR! oh, dear! my feet do ache so 
much! I can’t go home!’ and the speaker, a 
poor, dirty little girl, sat down on a stone by 
the wayside, sobbing bitterly. A light buggy 
drove up, passed her, and then a voice crying 
“Stop, Harry! I’ve lost my hat!” made the 
child look up. Ina moment she sprang after 
the hat, chased it as the wind rolled it away 
from her outstretched hand, and finally cap- 
turing the prize, went up to meet the gentle- 
man, who had by this time left the vehicle and ¢ 
was coming towards her. 





the laughing reply. ‘There!’ and with a 
strong hand the child was lifted into the buggy. 
** Now go ahead, Harry !’’ 

George Morton was not very far wrong when 
he denominated the little stranger a fright. 
Her dress was coarse, ragged, and dusty; her 
feet bare, and her poor little thin arms and 
legs burned brown from exposure to the sun. 
Her face was thin and brown, her hair short, 
tangled, and straying out from under the coarse 
sun-bonnet, over her forehead, and concealing 
her only beauty, a pair of large dark brown 


“Thank you, my little girl. Halloo! what}-eyes; ‘which now, however, were red with 


were youcrying about? Look, Harry, did you 
ever see such a fright ?”’ $ 

“Complimentary !’’ said the young man ; 
who was still in the buggy. ‘What is the } 
matter, Sis ?’’ 

“Oh, I’m so tired! and I’ve got near a mile 
further to go.” 

‘‘Well, jump in here. We’ll take you. 
You ran after my hat on the tired little feet, so 
we'll spare them the rest of the walk.”’ 

“Oh, please sir, I’m so dirty, and such a 
fright! I might spoil the carriage, or—or scare 
the horses !”” 

*“*Pon my word! if you were not so little I 
should think you meant to be sarcastic,’’ was | 





weeping. 

Harry Ashly, the younger and handsomer 
of the two young men, spoke to the little one, 
who was squeezed into the seat between him 
and his companion. 

‘* Where were you going ?” 

** Home |”? 

‘¢ Where’s that ?” 

‘* At Mrs. Jones’s, the dressmaker. I’m her 
errand girl, and I’ve been taking home a gown 
to Miss Lee, clear over at Marsh Meadow; it’s 
over three miles, and I’m most tired to death.” 

‘*What’s your mother thinking of, to let 
such a little girl lead such a hard life! How 
old are you?” 

(11) 
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Please sir, don’t speak so cross 


12 





‘Ten. Marion, captivated by the sweet voice and 


about Mother, she’s dead; so’s Father! Both 
dead; oh dear !’’ 

‘‘Why, who is your guardian ?” 

6s Sir ?”? 

‘¢ Who takes care of you?”’ 

** Nobody, sir; Mrs. Jones lets me sleep at 
her house since Ma died, and gives me my 
clothes and meals for my work.” 

‘* Did you ever go to school ?”’ 

‘Yes, sir, I went till Mother died. I can 
read some, and write, and cipher, and maybe 
Mrs. Jones will let me go evenings, this Win- 
ter, to the parson’s class, after I’ve done all 
my errands !’’ 

‘‘Humph! Do you like to go to school ?”’ 

Oh! don’t I”? 

There was no mistaking the tone; she did 
like to go to school. 

‘¢What’s your name ?”? 

‘*Marion Harding.”’ 

“George, what a pity I am not the hero of a 
novel !”’ 

“Why ?” 

“They always adopt these little forlornities. 
Being an orphan myself makes me feel an in- 
terest in this child’s story. I’ve half a mind 
to invest some of my loose cash in taking care 
of her.”’ 

‘‘Don Quixotte! You will die in the Alms- 
house yet, Harry, spite of your wealth, for 
such an open-handed fellow never saw the 
light. Here we are at the village. Now little 
girl where does Mrs. Jones live?” 

“Right up that street. Thank you for 
bringing me; I’ve had a nice ride.” 

So they parted, Harry and George to go back 
to the tavern and grumble over a dull evening, 
and Marion to sew till her eyes ached, and then 
creep up stairs to the attic and sleep soundly 
on the hard bed. 

“Marion Harding! You May! 
earth is the child! Marion!’ 

“¢ Yes ma’am.’? 

“Go into the parlor; there’s some folks 
want to see you.” 

‘‘Want to see me!’”? thought the child, 
‘¢ who can want to see me !’’ 

With a slow, timid step, she entered the 
parlor. Harry Ashly was there, and with him 
an elderly lady, who held out her hand to the 
little girl and drew her towards her. She 
looked earnestly into the little face, marked 
the broad forehead, and the large, full eye, 
and then spoke to her. 

‘(My dear, how would you like to come and 
live with me, and wait upon me ?”’ 


Where on 





pleasant face, replied, ‘‘ Very much, ma’am.” 

‘*Aunt Mary,’’ said Harry, ‘“‘shall I call 
Mrs. Jones ?”? 

“* Yes, Sir Impatience.’’ 

Marion’s story, given by Mrs. Jones, was a 
brief, and a very common one. Her father, a 
violinist, had become intemperate, and died 
when Marion was very young; her mother, 
after nine years of hard work in the endeavor 
to support herself and child decently, died in 
the village Almshouse, and Marion was, in her 
tenth year, bound to Mrs. Jones as her errand 
girl. 

After some talk Mrs. Ashly decided to take 
the child, educate her, and try, as Mrs. Jones 
said, ‘‘to make something of her.’? The 
dress maker was easily persuaded, upon the 
payment of a sum of money, to release the 
child from her engagement. 

Mrs. Ashly’s first care was to have her pro- 
tege cleanly and neatly dressed, and then, 
under Harry’s escort, she returned with her 
new charge to her home in New York. At 
first her intention was to place the child ina 
school, and have her services as a waiter be- 
tween school hours, but Marion’s intelligence 
and loving disposition won the heart of the 
lonely widow, and she formally adopted her. 

Years rolled on; Harry, now Dr. Ashly, still 
lived with his Aunt Mary, who was at once 
his uncle’s widow and his mother’s sister. 
Marion was away at boarding-school, studying 
hard, and writing home often to console her 
dear Aunt Mary for her absence. And now, 
for a time, we must leave the three. 

‘*Mother,”? said a young man coming into 
Mrs. Morton’s boudoir, one morning, ‘‘ who is 
Ahat lovely girl in the nursery? Such hair 
and eyes, and such a figure !” 

“What are you talking about, George? 
Since you came home from Germany you go 
crazy about every pretty face. There is no 
one in the nursery but your sisters and their 
governess, Miss Ashly.”’ 

“Ashly! Any relation to Harry ?’’ 

‘“‘No! Have you never heard the story? 
Oh, I recollect; you went away very soon 
after it happened, so I suppose you have for- 
gotten it. Mrs. Ashly picked up this girl 
running about barefooted in some obscure 
country town, brought her home and adopted 
her. She had her educated in the best schools 
and by the best masters, and every one thought 
she meant to leave her her money, or that 
Harry would marry her. Last Winter she 
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brought her out, and she made quite a sensa- 


one look will linger on the heart ; forgotten, 


tion. Harry, as you know, went to Europe to § perhaps, while the loved one is near us, yet re- 
study, and has not returned. About two $ called and dwelt upon when absence makes the 


months ago Mrs. Ashly died, and there was 
no will found but an old one, drawn up years 
ago, leaving all her property toHarry. Marion, 
of course, has nothing; so after the executors 
of the will closed Mrs. Ashly’s house until 
Harry comes home, I offered her the place of 
governess to Lizzie and Rosa, and here she is.’’ 

“But why the ——”’ 

** George |’? 

“Why don’t Harry take care of her? The 
idea of such a girlas she is going out toteach !”’ 

‘¢ She is splendidly educated, and it’s no dis- 
grace to make her talents support her.’’ 

**T know that ; but there she was, sitting in 
the nursery, Lizzie before her, looking at 
everything but her book, Rosa finding out the 
difference between A and X, at her knee, and 
Susan, with some sewing, talking to her, while 
Archy, mounted on the back of her chair, was 
demolishing the finery in Susan’s basket. By 
the way, Mother, are you not making a nursery 
maid of her. Is she to take care of Archy, 
and do your sewing, as well as teach the girls?” 

“It was just a cap I wanted trimmed, and I 


don’t know how Archy came to be there.’’ 
Evening fell ; Marion was seated in her own 
room, tired with her day’s labor, and sad; sad 
as she thought of the change in her life. ; 
Could we read her thoughts, we should see at 


once the secret of her life. She loved Harry 
Ashly. Bound to him at first by ties of fervent 
gratitude, his gentle, brotherly care of her 
from the time she entered his aunt’s house 
had ripened this feeling into deep, intense love, 
which she jealously concealed and guarded. 
Many times when he pressed upon her brow 
the kiss of afféction, had her heart beat and 
struggled with emotion almost to bursting. He 
had never spoken one word of love to her. 
Always kind and attentive, he was more like 
a loving brother or cousin, than one who 
coveted a dearer name than either. When he 
went to Europe, two years before the time of 
his aunt’s death, he had, for the first time, let 
fall some words which Marion cherished as the 
dearest he had ever spoken; they were, 

‘Good bye, Marion dear. Be true to me. 
Remember I am your first love, and must be 
your last. I did not bring you here for any of 
Aunty’s pets to run away with !’’ 

That was all! Mere jest, Marion often 
thought, and yet the words were printed on 
her memory. Who that has ever loved does 
not know how one phrase, or sometimes even 





idol still dearer. 

Though constantly employed, Marion had 
found her new home a pleasant one ; but now, 
the return of the son and heir of the house 
made her situation very disagreeable. George, 
thoughtless and gay, did not dream that his 
attentions could be unacceptable to any one, 
and charged Marion’s cold replies and guarded 
manner towards him to her proper sense of her 
position, striving, by renewed attention, to 
make her sensible of how entirely he over- 
looked it. Marion, conscious of the utter in- 
difference with which she regarded him, did 
not understand the praises Mrs. Morton lavished 
upon her prudence, or the cautions she plied 
her with, not to think that every flattering 
word from a gentleman was a serious admira-. 
tion. 

Far away from home, Harry Ashly was wan- 
dering in the Highlands, when the news of his 
aunt’s death reached him. It was when he 
heard of Marion’s forlorn situation, that he 
first thought seriously of his love for her. He 
had loved her from the first moment he saw 
her, though he would have laughed, had any 
one ascribed his interest in the little girl to 
such a potent cause. He was wealthy, and 
had often dreamed of making her his wife, but 
did not speak to her, because he reasoned that 
they were all very happy together, and if she 
did not return his love, it would break in upon 
the dear home circle ; perhaps she would leave 
them if he spoke of his passion to her, and so 
deprive him of her presence, and his aunt of a 
companion. So he never spoke of it, treating 
her always like a dear sister. Now that she 
was cast upon the wide world, poor and friend- 
less, he determined to go home and tell her 
how long and truly he had loved her, and if 
she would not marry him, he could, at least, 
set aside some of his aunt’s fortune for her. 
He was convinced that Mrs. Ashly had intended 
to provide for the orphan; but, like many 
others, she delayed from time to time carrying 
this intention into effect, until it was too late. 

George Morton’s attentions, in the meantime, 
had grown so offensive to Marion, that she was 
looking out for another situation, where she 
could teach, and be free from him, 

Again fortune favored her. There was an 
old lady, Mrs. Grant, who was about to travel 
South for the benefit of her health, who eagerly 
availed herself of the opportunity of securing 
Marion’s services as a companion. Writing to 
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‘*My dear,’”’ said an old lady, speaking to a 


‘ 


Harry, to acquaint him with her change of } 


plans, Marion took a kind leave of Mrs. Mor- 
ton and her daughters, and started with Mrs. 
Grant for Charleston, a place which her new 
patron was in the habit of visiting every Win- 
ter. She did not mention her destination to 
Mrs. Morton, fearing letters from George, and 
when Harry returned from Europe, looking for 
her, she was gone, none knew whither. While 
he was eagerly trying to find out her present 
home, she was wondering why all her letters to 
Europe were unanswered. 

Two years later, two men were seated in a 
large hotel in Charleston, smoking and chat- 
ting. 

‘*Come, Harry,’’ said one of them, laying 
aside his segar, “‘it is late, and I must show 
myself for a few moments at Mrs. Grant’s ball. 
It will be expected of me. Besides, I want to 
see this new protege of hers, who appears 
for the first time in public, to-night. She was 
here with her last Winter, but in deep mourn- 
ing, and did not go out. I hoped to see her at 
Saratoga last season, but she kept very private ; 
to-night she appears. By the way, I heard 
thany inquiries after you at Saratoga. Where 
were you ?” 

“At the White Mountains, Niagara, and 
knocking about here and there. I don’t know 
what brought me here this Winter, excepting 
this fashion I have fallen into, of wandering 
over the face of the earth, like a vagabond. 
What is your fair recluse’s name f’’ 

‘* Harding !”’ 

‘* Well, I'll go!”? 

The two started together, and soon reached 
their destination. 





young, lovely girl who stood near her, ‘‘ your 
dress is caught up, you had better go and ar- 
range it.’’ 

The young lady obeyed her. As she stood 
before the long glass in the dressing-room, she 
made a most beautiful reflection upon its sur- 
face. Her figure was of medium height, and 
perfectly rounded; her bare neck and arms 
gleamed white as snow, in bright contrast with 
her dark dress; her features were regular; 
complexion fair, but pale, and her large, brown 
eyes were full of intelligence ; her glossy and 
abundant chesnut hair was arranged in curls, 
looped gracefully from the neck with a con- 
cealed comb, and a light garland of crimson 
fuschia was twisted among them. Her dress 
of deep crimson silk, trimmed with black lace, 
suited her style of beauty perfectly. After 
arranging her dress, she stood a moment before 
the glass, musing; then, with a low breathed 
sigh, turned to join again in the. scene of 
festivity. 

‘* My dear,’’ said Mrs. Grant, meeting her at 
the door, ‘‘I want to introduce a friend of 
Capt. Russell’s. Mr. Ashly, Miss Harding.’’ 

At last, after their long separation, they met. 
No one who saw the bow of recognition, or 
marked the clasp of their hands, would have 
dreamed of the tide of emotion rushing over 
each heart. 

Why continue the story! Mrs. Grant grum- 
bled when called upon to part with a compan- 
ion who, she said, ‘‘suited her exactly; 
but the rich parure of diamonds with which 
she presented Dr. Ashly’s* fair bride, showed 
that she cherished no very deep resentment. 





BEATRICE. 


BY WILLIAM M. 


BRIGGS, 


Wuen first I saw thy soft, dark eyes 

Bend o’er me like a Summer night, 
When first I heard thy fond replies 

That thrilled me with a wild delight, 
I felt that Fate, unkind till now, 

Had soothed at length my aching heart ; 
And when I pressed thy glorious brow, 

I said, “ Love tells me all thou art.” 


I oft have seen, where sunshine pours 
Ite tropic rays like golden wine, 
Fair, radiant girls, on radiant shores, 

But never beauty bright as thine ; 





T could not mate, through all the world 
Thy dimpled cheek, thy witching mouth, 
Nor ever hair so raven curled, 
From all the clusters of the South ! 


I would not say how oft thy tone 
Has thrilled through all my lonely dreams, 
Nor would my heart, unquestioned, own 
Each hope and fear that o’er it gleams; 
I feel like one who, wandering, sighs 
O'er some far journey’s distant end; 
Yet, when I gaze within those eyes, 
I hope—I hope once more, dear Friend ! 
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HOME. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Home! We love to repeat the word over, for 
it has a sweet sound—Home ! 

The man or woman possessed of a home, in 
the fullest sense of that beautiful word, need 
go no further than its sacred hearth for happi- 
ness. Within its walls there is enough, with- 
out going forth after vain and idle pleasures. 
Around the fireside of home cluster purer joys 
than wealth can shower from her golden hands, 
or clarion-tongued Fame bring from the far-off 
recesses of the world. 

The broad universe holds no nook or corner 
so dear to the true heart as home. 

People may smile, and say it is an old sub- 
ject; very true, but it is one that will never 
wear out. Like the grand notes of ‘‘ Old Hun- 
dred,’’ the sacred tones of ‘‘ Montgomery,’’ or 
the inspiring roll of ‘‘ Coronation,” the subject 
of home grows nearer and dearer to the heart 
with each repetition. The truth of this all 
will acknowledge, so long as each spirit finds 
at home its purest happiness, and folds its 
wings quietly there in the sunshine of perfect 
peace. 

Home! How the tired heart of the wanderer 
leaps up at the word! The storm-beaten 
mariner nearing the shores of his native land, 
his first thought, lightning-winged, is for home. 
Home, where his wife waits with her fair-haired 
children, and keeps bright the light upon the 
hearth-stone, the light which is to guide his 
way over the surf-washed beach, and the 
treacherous quicksands, safely to his home. 
Maybe he looks forward to a reunion with his 
aged parents, white-haired and hoary, stand- 
ing upon the shadowy confines of the Eternal 
Land ; the kind father, and the tender mother 
who removed all thorns from his infant path- 
way, and led his tender feet up to the wide 
temple of manhood. 

The brown-haired girl at school, looks out 
for vacation with a world of blissful anticipa- 
tion ; you ask her why this joy ; you learn she 
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rejuvenated air steps into the street. Why is 
it? He is going home; home to his waiting 
wife, his warm dressing gown and slippers by 
the parlor fire, and the evening of contentment 
and rest which he knows is awaiting him there. 
What matters it how loudly the storm beats, 
or the gusty wind raves; is he not at home, 
and with the objects of his love? Isn’t he 
happy? Ask him, and he will tell you “ yes,”’ 
with an earnestness that defies disbelief. 

Maybe, in ail these happy homes there are 
vacant places; empty seats at the firesides ; 
unused books ; little shoes, and faded knots 
of ribbon laid away in some hallowed drawer ; 
little playthings that once brought joy to little 
hearts which lie cold and still beneath mounds 
carpeted with the soft snow of Winter! Very 
likely ; every family has its precious dead chil- 
dren; but even the remembrance of this is no 
cause of unhappiness, when we remember that 
around our Father’s Throne above there can 
come no disaffection, no trial, no shadow of wo! 
Grieving for this beseems us ill, for the Saviour 
of the world stretched forth his hands, and de- 
clared, ‘‘Of such is the kingdom of Heaven.”’ 

Friend, so long as a home is granted you, 
lowly and humble though it may be, if Love 
and Peace are its watchfires, and Contentment 
its bright and abiding star, never call yourself 
poor! You are rich! far richer than the hap- 
less millionaire, who, with pockets lined with 
the glittering ore of California, goes nightly to 
his splendid lodgings in a hotel, and finds his 
home circle in the fast men that share the 
place of his abode. You have a treasure 
which moth will not corrupt, or rust corrode ; 
for all perfect affection is Heaven-born, and 
therefore imperishable. 

We have much gratification in believing that 
the love which has cemented hearts in holy 
union here, shall continue its sacred office in 
> the hereafter; for ‘‘God is Love,’’ and his 
kingdom is one of good will toward men. 








~~ 


is going home! home to Father, and Mother, > It is not gold and silver, neither heaps of 
and blue-eyed brother Charlie, and the dear } precious jewels, that bless ineffably the lives 
flowers and pets which, from childhood up, : which are given us; neither honor and the 
she has gathered there. $ world’s praise, for death will sweep it all away ; 

The man of business, cooped up from sun- $ but it is that pure, earnest, sincere love of God 
rise to sunset in his dusty counting-rdom, ; and our fellow men, which never fails, even in 
closes the ledger with a slam, whistles a merry } this world, of bringing a sure and glorious 
tune, throws on his wraps briskly, and with a ; reward. 

(15) 
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Cherish a home! Never let discord and ill- the fact that too many people save their smiles 
nature enter there! Never allow the dark ; from their own families, to bestow them upon 
face of distrust to cross its hallowed thresh- { the eager crowd of fashion and folly. It is 
hold! Guard your home as you would your ‘ true that we want not at home the formal po- 
life; nay, more, for happiness is more precious { liteness which society abroad requires of us, 
than life, and upon your home that happiness § but the genuine upspringing of kindness 
depends. which comes direct from the heart, and always 

Perfect confidence should abide there for- { gladdens the recipient, and makes the giver 
ever! Let no dim secret intrude, to build up, ; better and happier. Let us, then, display the 
as it were, a wall of granite between its inhabi- $ best part of our lives athome. We have those 
tants. The great corner stone of Love is Con-? there whose claims are paramount to all others ; 
fidence, and the one cannot exist without the let us look to it that we respect those claims, 
other. Between the hearts of the dwellers in; and yield freely the right. 
one family there should be no veil of darkness, ; We love well the voice of the great canta- 
no shadow of mystery, for, out of doubt, love ; trice, who stands in the wide-roofed hall, and 
and contentment can never spring; and only ; pours forth her song for the gratification of the 
in the broad sunshine of Truth can the‘ multitude; but we love better the sweet, soft 
royal plant of Respect flourish and grow strong. $ voice which sings to cheer a weary father, a 

Politeness and courtesy towards the members $ sick brother, or a care-worn husband. There 
of your family, will tend to establish ead is soul in that voice; there is beauty and pa- 
feeling ; and let the same deference which you } thos there; and with that voice it seems the 
would show to a stranger, be shown towards very angels of Heaven might love to mingle 
those who love you best, and who have > the seraphic chorus ! 
legitimate right to the best phase of your May the God of our fathers guard and pro- 
character. | tect our homes! -May He preserve them from 

It is singular, considering the many amiable } the intruding foot of Despotism and Wrong ; 
men and women one meets in society, that ; and, at last, gather all the dwellers therein 
there should be so few happy homes; so few { safely into the great home above, where there 
specimens of conjugal and fraternal happiness. { are ‘‘many mansions prepared for those that 
Ah, it is sad to speak it; but it results from ? love Him, and keep His commandments.”’ 





THE FISHERMAN’S ECHO. 


‘‘The bruised reed He will not break.” 
As o’er his emotions they hover ; 


Though the day of life’s sunrise seem long, 
The stream whispers, “soon ’twill be over.” 


Nay! ’tis not in a fisherman’s song, 
The heart of a woman to sever ; 
Not if that frail thing be less strong 

Than the rush leaning o’er the dark river ; The leaves of the green tree must fall ; 
God never hath done this dark wrong ; Just stricken they were, and are dying; 

God never permitteth it! never! Too brief was their glory for pall ; 

They but donned their bright vesture for flying ; 

Pee Beer af be gunmen M7 Suree Sones Thus God strikes the soul He doth call 

Whose music a deep thought concealeth ; To vlso:in the midet of its sighing, 
The reed may be bruised and give moans 

Whose pathos the wind’s breath revealeth ; Then deem not thy heart He would break 


But the wave rippling o’er the cold stones, By the stroke which, to ease, He hath given ; 


Softly murmurs of pity that healeth. His chant to thy soul humbly take ; 
{n kindness the proud heart is riven ; 


, The fisherman’s most careless song, The truth which Christ’s fisherman spake, 
Like the bondman’s, a deep woe may cover ; Hath been echoed to fit thee for Heaven 
He, not idly, the strains may prolong, Milney, Oct. 25, 1856. 
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. LALLA GRAYSON. 


BY MINNIE MARY LEE, 


Tur home of which Col. Grayson was mas-} her to enact well her part upon the stage of 


ter was one of beauty and luxury. The house 
was neither grand, lofty, nor imposing, but 
was one of those angular, low-roofed struc- 
tures, originally fashioned simply, which had 
been added to from time to time, as the taste 
or convenience of the owner prompted. Its 
pleasant piazzas, and numerous cosy niches 
and nooks, gave an appearance of comfort, 
happiness, and content. It was charmingly 





embowered in one of those delightful gardens, 


of which eastern Massachusetts boasts so 
many. Cultivated with the greatest possible 
care, its flowers, and fruit, and shrubbery, 





life, how lofty or how lowly soever it might be. 


For hers was that rare yet happy combination 
of qualities that constitutes the true nobility 
of nature, and that, under certain circum- 
stances, carries to the heroic and sublime. 

Col. Grayson had a brother, of great busi- 
ness character, who lived in a neighboring 
city. In the integrity and reputed wealth of 
this brother the Colonel had such unlimited 
confidence that upon being applied to for his 
signature as bondsman he gave it readily, not, 
indeed, without glancing at the amount sure- 
tied, but without realizing at all that should 


evinced that rare perfection so seldom observed, } he, by some fatality, be called upon to pay 


because so seldom earnestly striven for. 

Col. Grayson, his wife, and two daughters, 
composed the family who resided at Kennons, 
the name of this charming country retreat. 
The gentleman and his lady were truly de- 
serving the epithets by which I designate 
them. Intelligent, refined, courteous and 
warm-hearted, they were truly respected by 
those equal in wealth and position, and loved 
and reverenced by the lowly poor. 

Lalla, the eldest daughter, at the age of 


} dearly for that once thoughtless writing of his 
} name, it would be by the sacrifice of all his 
worldly possessions. Thus, thoughtlessly, 
wickedly thoughtlessly, has many a family 
been ruined; and thus, alas, was destroyed 
for them the happy home of the Graysons. 
The sweet deliciousness of the perfume of 
flowers, and the soft fragrance of the Southern 
$ Summer breeze floated through the French 
} windows into the drawing-room at Kennons, 
$ where were assembled a few invited guests. 


a 


nineteen was one of those exquisite creations { Kennons never looked so beautiful as now, 
whose beauty, instead of being externally de- ; never so luxuriant ; bathed in the golden glow 


veloped merely, seemed to radiate from within ; { of an August afternoon, too Eden-like was it 
whose soul, attuned to fine harmonies and } for an earthly home! Time passed, and Col. 


perceptions, gave a glow of fascination to the 
delicate, but to ordinary observers somewhat 


Grayson made not his appearance. Lalla 
knocked low at his study door, again, louder 


plain casket which, for earth, enshrined it. } and louder still, till urged by a sudden and 
Thus, while a few whom Lalla should meet in } startling fear, she entered. ‘‘Father’’--she 


her lifetime would appreciate, and think her 
beautiful, exceedingly, and love her as only 
kindred souls can love, the many would turn 
from her to the more brilliant, more blooming 
younger sister, Mariana, whose radiant com- 


plexion, dark eyes, and abundant black hair, 
possessed more charm, because more plainly ; 


2 








stopped! That loved form sat, rigid and cold, 
in its arm-chair, an open letter still grasped 
firmly in a death-clasp of his right hand. We 
will not depict the consternation and grief that 
followed. Imagination is their bést limner. 
The doctors pronounced his death to have been 
occasioned by disease of the heart, immeasure- 


discernible to the outward eye, that in many ; ably hastened by the contents of that fatal 


fifteen her girlish grace of manner, and airs 


? 


introverts but little to the soul. At the age of 


letter, which had revealed to him the terrible 
consequence of becoming security for more 


that gave token of more than incipient co- } than he possessed. 


quetry, were more noticed and applauded than 


Mrs. Grayson, after some weeks, with a 


the more enduring charms of the reticent ; resolution and energy characteristic of New 


Lalla. And yet the elder sister, with all her 
finer organization, her poetic, dreaming tem- 
perament, possessed that self-reliant spirit, 


5 


England women, had made arrangements for 
supporting her family in the city, when a sud- 
den attack of typhus fever, consequent upon 


that firmness of purpose, which would enable ! grief and over exertion, rendered the sisters 
(17) 
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motherless as well as fatherless. In this } it was impossible that Lalla should long re- 
emergency, Lalla, who excelled in musical } main unconscious of her undesigning conquest. 
talent and acquirement, through the aid of } Nor was it strange that her own heart, be- 
friends obtained a situation as teacher of music } reaved of its loved ones, pining for the sweet 
in the far-famed seminary of C——. She was } companionship it had known and lost, should 
offered a home in the family of a gentleman } turn to that affection apparently so sincerely 
who had formerly been intimately acquainted } offered, and should be grateful for that kind- 
with her father. This generous offer of Mr. } ness and devotion so acceptable ever to one 
Low was the more willingly and fully accepted } who suffers, and that in silence. 
since it was proffered in requital of obligations Edward Lancaster had almost incomparable 
long since assumed to the deceased. Thus, } beauty of form and face, combined with man- 
while it offered something like a home to the } ners peculiarly elegant and engaging. In as- 
lonely orphan, by saving her the expense of $ semblies of the fashionable he was ever the 
board, it enabled her to meet, with less economy ; ‘‘bright particular star’’ that attracted the 
and privation, the expenses of her sister’s } bright eyes, and agitated the hearts of roman- 
closing year of school. tic young maidens in their teens. Courted 
It was a wonderful change in Lalla’s life, § and flattered, even from boyhood, the wonder 
from fond, devoted parents, a beautiful home, } was that his head was not turned as often as 
with all wealth-appliances, from entire freedom } had been his heart; but somehow he had ar- 
of time, thought and action, to strange scenes } rived at the age of twenty-six with feelings and 
and. associations, employment that at best ; emotions of soul, though somewhat blunted, 
must be somewhat irksome, often extremely } by no means deadened, and with a respectable 
annoying. And does not every one learn, soon } uprightness of character that was surprising to 
or late, what a different aspect the shadow of } his former associates. A passionate lover of 
death has thrown over all of life; how the § music, it was her perfect accomplishment in 
feeling of desolation will come in the morning, } this art that first riveted the interest which 
at noon, or at night, suddenly, like the rush } Lalla had excited. Possessing an independent 
of a wave? And in this we permit ourselves } fortune, free from restraining filial ties, a 
to be submerged, because it seems like dese- } seeker of his own pleasure, he hesitated not a 
cration to the memory of those we so loved, } moment in evincing to the world his preference 
not to cherish thoughts of them, at all seasons } for the company of the youthful teacher of 
and times. music, to that of any and all the daughters of 
The family of Mr. Low was very gay, fond ; wealth and fashion. Many a remark and sar- 
of sociability and the cheery things of life. ; casm were repeated to him of this and that 
His house was constantly filled with visiters } disappointed mamma, or slighted belle; but 
who, for wit and mirth, were unsurpassed. } they failed to make an impression on the reso- 
For weeks and months, persuasions to join } lution of Edward Lancaster to make Lalla 
parties in the drawing-room, or on pleasure } Grayson his wife so soon as she could be pre- 
excursions, were of no avail with Lalla, whose } vailed upon to name the day. 
round of duties was daily cheerfully performed. Meantime, as acknowledged lovers, they rode 
At length, being urged to afford musical enter- } frequently, and walked often together. In his 
tainment, she consented, fearful of being } society, under the genial influence of his love 
thought ungrateful if she did not thus much 3 and constant kindness, the face of Lalla wore 
exert herself to repay the generosity of the ‘ a new expression, borrowed from the sunny 
friends who had treated her with uniform kind- ; light that had driven away darkness from her 
ness. The somewhat sad, yet subdued, re-{ heart. In his friendship was a solace which 
signed expression of Lalla’s sweet face, ren- { was not for her elsewhere. In his love was a 
dered more pallid by her mourning dress, had ‘ balm, healing to the wounds of that love so 
awakened much sympathy in the hearts of suddenly and terribly disruptured. So great 
many who had met her at table, or at incidental { was the change, so blessed and sweet the 
family gatherings. But, long before she was { alleviation, she did not seek to inquire if in 
herself aware of it, she had made an impres- $ the heart and soul of Edward Lancaster, the 
sion on the susceptible heart of Edward Lan- } gay young devotee of pleasure and worldliness, 
caster, a young lieutenant in the army, who } her own soul had found its mate. Lalla Gray- 
was a frequent visiter at Mr. Low’s. Of im- son, in her girlish dreams, may have had her 
petuous temperament, quick and ardent in his ; ideal, and though the gallant Lieutenant more 
attachments, demonstrative in his preferences, } than realized it in physical perfection, perhaps 
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something was wanting in his character on 
which to repose; that firmness, that sedate- 
ness, that height and depth of nature which 
woman may not attain, but which she so fully 
comprehends, 

As it was Edward fully occupied the thoughts 
of Lalla. For the few months she was his be- 
trothed, herlife was but one dream of him. He 
was the one ray of glory by which she had been 
brought from despair to serenity, from dark- 
ness to light ; and now he beautified and glori- 
fied her existence, her world. 

Mariana Grayson had now left school, and 
was visiting her sister at the house of Mr. Low. 
In a‘few weeks, at the expiration of the present 
session of school, Lalla was to be married, and 
Mariana was to succeed her as teacher in the 
Institution. The hours of the day, for five 
days of the week, were occupied by Lalla in 
her vocation. We need not say that dreams 
of Edward were thrilling more musically down in 
her heart than the discordant notes of her care- 
less pupils. Trusting and unsuspicious, she 
never conceived the thought that, while her own 
heart was true, that of Edward could stray 
from its allegiance. The appointed time drew 
near. The school vacation commenced. Lalla 
was busy, head, heart and hands. She could 
not understand why Mariana was so sullen, so 
petulant, so uncommunicative, except that the 
failings of her éarly youth were becoming more 
firmly seated and apparent as she advanced in 
years. Or perhaps, thought she, the prospect 
of my happiness, and of her own isolated, de- 
pendent condition, renders her thus impatient 
and irritable. I must endure patiently her ill- 
humor, knowing how to pity her lonely situa- 
tion, so much more distasteful to her than it 
has been to myself. 

It was Saturday night, the evening preceding 
the day set apart as the bridal one of the 
young officer and the orphaned Lalla. They 
were to be married in church, and leave imme- 
diately for a military station in the far North 
West, whither Lieut. Lancaster had been re- 
cently assigned his post. Lalla left her room 
soon after twilight had deepened, to meet her 
affianced in the parlor, as had been previously 
arranged. Her step, ever noiseless and elastic, 
had nearly reached the parlor, when she heard, 
for the door was slightly ajar, the voice of her 
sister, evidently intended to be low, but incau- 
tiously strong from excitement. 

“ But I really do not think you intend to tell 
her. You have promised me every day for the 
last week, that each night of the same she 
should learn from yourself of the transfer of 








your love. Now here it is Saturday night, and 
she is left in blissful ignorance that I am to be 
the bride instead of herself, to-morrow.” 

‘*But Mariana,’ said the voice of Edward, 
so low and tremulous as to be scarcely intelli- 
gible, ‘‘ Lalla seemed so full of love and trust, 
I could not bear to pain her; though she has 
more than once rallied me for my gloom and 
reserve so unusual.,’’ 

‘And is such your love for myself, that you 
prefer to displease me than to give a moment’s 
pain to her? Her love and trust! I tell you 
again she has no heart—she is a perfect ice- 
berg—she has never had a feather’s weight of 
love for human being yet. Upon ‘my word, 
I believe you repent—you cling to her yet—go, 
then ; take a snow flake for your bride, that 
shall chill and freeze you, but not to death.”’ 

‘*No, Mariana, I am resolved. You, and 
you alone, shall be my bride. I only regret I 
could not have met you sooner, that I might 
not have so bitter a consciousness of having 
wronged poor Lalla, who, till you came, I be- 
lieved the only angel out of Heaven.’’ 

“Lalla; always poor Lalla! If youlove me, 
let her name pass. But promise me now you 
will tell her all to-night. I will meet you in 
the hall after the ordeal is past, and learn how 
bravely you conduct yourselves. Till then 
adieu.” 

But before Mariana could leave the room, 
Lalla like a ghost glided in. She spoke ener- 
getically, though her words trembled with 
vainly repressed emotion. ‘‘I came not here 
to listen, but have heard. Edward Lancaster, 
my betrothed, snd Mariana Grayson my sister, 
my betrothed and my sister no more, may man 
nor woman never wrong you, as I have been 
wronged ; may Heaven give you more of peace 
and blessing than you have given ‘poor 
Lalla.’ ” 

And the little figure in black glided out as 
noiselessly as it had glided in. Had Edward 
Lancaster been allowed time to have studied 
his own heart, he would have learned that 
Lalla occupied, that moment, a far higher and 
holier place therein than her arrogant and 
aspiring, though more brilliantly beautiful sister. 
Unfortunately the temptress was at hand, and 
rejoiced that all had become as she thought, 
so quietly known to her sister ; exultant at the 
prospects of the future, to her so brilliant, she 
at once and eagerly employed every art and 
fascination to render him thoughtful only of 
herself. And she succeeded. The morrow 
came, a golden, glorious day of Autumn, a 
day that was to have been so fraught with 
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beauty and gladness to Lalla; a day that she 
spent alone in her little chamber, in bitterness 
and tears, wondering how, after such a gleam 
of happiness had dawned, such sorrow and 
blight should have fallen. 

When Mariana appeared in church as the 
bride, and Lalla was nowhere visible, great was 
the surprise and curiosity of the assembly. 
Much gossip and scandal was the consequence, 
amid all of which the young Lieutenant and his 
bride started off for Fort —— away towards 
the Rocky Mountains; while Lalla, at the 
commencement of the ensuing session, \re- 
sumed her accustomed duties. She had strug- 
gled manfally against this second great sor- 
row of her young. life; and, though bruised 
and weary, maintained a calmness of exterior, 
and serenity of manner, from which the world 
judged her heart to have been but slightly 
affected by her late engagement. 

One year from that very Sabbath morning 
that was to have been her bridal one, Lalla 
occupied her accustomed seat in church, as 
second in the choir. Her mind had been busy 


with the past ; old hopes and memories had 
nearly overpowered her, when she veiled her 
eyes, and drooped low her head, while she en- 


deavored to shut out all beside’ in a fervent 
prayer for peace, trust, and calm’ submission. 
Suddenly a voice from the sacred desk thrilled 
her, as voice of mortal had never thrilled her 
soul before. She -did not look up—but re- 
mained bowed, and hushed, and trembling 
while that voice continued to read, with won- 
derful effect, one of the sublimest chapters of 
Isaiah. That finished, still motionless, she 
joined in the opening prayer that followed, and 
not until the hymn was being read, did she 
glance toward the eloquent, but stranger 
divine.’ Her first thought was, ‘‘St. John has 
returned to earth; surely this is the disciple 
whom Jesus loved.’? Somewhere had she seen 
that face before—in picture or dream—but 
somewhere. The spirit that had flowed in his 
voice, shone in every lineament of his face 
also. The pale, wide forehead, the deep blue 
eyes so full of light—the mouth and chin so 
perfectly, so classically chiselled, all animated 
with a divine efflatus—where had she seen 
before the person or the picture? Never had 
Lalla joined in the sacred song with more of 
spirit and beauty in her voice—never had 
her soul been so filled with harmony and 
melody. 

The sermon -was one of simplicity—more 
beautiful for its earnest truths, clothed in 
words that all could understand, than for any 








elaborate sentences, or learned and eloquent 
passages. 

Mr. Green, the somewhat aged pastor of the 
church, on account of ill health, had been ad- 
vised to take a trip to Europe, and had accord- 
ingly received from his parishioners leave of 
some months’ absence. Eldred Emery, whose 
piety, talent, zeal, and extraordinary winning 
address had o¢casioned for him quite a ce- 
lebrity, was invited to fill his place. 

Need we say that he and Lalla met; that at 
their very first interview, she in the pastor, 
and he in the sweet singer whose voice had 
vibrated in his soul, even as had his in Lalla’s, 
recognized each a kindred spirit; that ere the 
six months expired, Lalla Grayson had become 
the wife of Eldred Emery? In the blessed 
Spring-time, when roses were bursting into 
bloom, Lalla stood a bride in the very church 
that had witnessed that other bridal; and if 
her thoughts recurred to it at all, it was only 
to feel how truly asunder she and Edward 
Lancaster would ever have remained, if 
wedded, and to realize how often prove our 
most bitter sorrows to be ‘‘ blessings in dis- 
guise.”” For “as in water, face answereth 
unto face,’? so answered the soul of Eldred 
Emery to that of Lalla, his wife. 





A Txovent ror Parents.—A New York 
daily inquires and replies: ‘‘ Who are our 
aristocrats ? Twenty years ago, this one made 
candles, that one sold cheese and butter, an- 
other butchered, a fourth thrived on a distil- 
lery, another was contractor on canals, others 
were merchants and mechanics. They are ac- 
quainted with both ends of society, as their 
children will be after them—though it will not 
do to say so out loud. For often you shall 
find that these toiling worms hatch butterflies— 
and they live about a year. Death brings a 
division of property, and it brings new finan- 
ciers ; the old gent is discharged, the young 
gent takes his revenues, and begins to travel— 
towards poverty, which he reaches before 
death, or his children do, if he does not. So 
that, in fact, though there is a sort of moneyed 
race, it is not hereditary ; it is accessible to 
all; three good seasons of cotton will send a 
generation of men up—a score of years will 
bring them all down, and send their children 
to labor. The: father grubs and grows rich, 
the children strut and spend the money; they 
inherit the price, and go to shiftless poverty ; 
next, their children, re-invigorated by fresh 
plebeian blood, come up again.’’ 





WORDS FROM OUR CHIMNEY CORNER. 


A PpoPuLAR writer has remarked, in speaking 2 prayer of true, child-like faith and endeavor 
of the sad career of many literary characters ¢ 


in the past, of their poverty, their disappoint- 
ments, and their varied misfortunes, that 
“there is no such melancholy spectacle as a 
fine collection of books.” We admit that 
many of these productions are the result of 
ill-requited and long labors; that they have 
to the authors brought discouragement, ill 
health, and death. But then, another beauti- 
ful side of the picture should be presented, 
which must be more prominent to the eye of 
the uninitiated than that now referred to, and 
which is equally true in itself, and of as great 
practical importance. 

We believe in books, good books, fully and 
thoroughly. Every man or woman who gives 
a good book to the world, is a husbandman 
casting forth precious seed. Every reader is 
like the rich and fertile soil, if he prizes his 
own soul, and aims at self-culture, wherein 
these varied and beautiful thoughts are sown, 
to grow up and bear fruit, not only for the 
earth, but for the immortal life.. We have 
seen so much happiness, too, diffused through 
a little home circle by a new and interesting 
biography, for instance ; where the feeble have 
been carried forth beyond the sense of suffer- 
ing, the aged have forgotten the lapse of years, 
and the middle-aged have been beguiled of 
care, that, with all our hearts, we have blessed 
the author for that onework. God only knows 
how much the character of Mary L. Ware 
has done to inspire in woman a sense of the 
responsibilities and capacities of her station as 
woman in every day life. How would Chan- 
ning have rejoiced, could he have foreseen, 
when he was regretting that he had left no 
great work to his race, how great a work he 
indeed accomplished when his serene and 
holy life furnished such noble materials for the 
pen of his relative to fashion into so striking, 
and so enduring a mohument. How many de- 
votional books there now are, filled with earn- 
est meditations, and most fervent aspirations ! 
How many a child will grow up to be a better 
man or woman, if the nursery fireside is con- 
secrated by the daily reading of that excellent 
little manual, ‘‘The Child’s Matins and Ves- 
pers’? bya mother! We bless’ the mind and 
heart that arranged those pages. ©‘ The reflec- 
tions ’’ are well introduced to prepare the vola- 
tile mind of childhood for the more earnest 
communion with God by prayer, the simple 
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after good. Then the ‘promises’? are well 
fitted to impress themselves forever on these 
susceptible spirits, and thus to lay up a ‘store 
for the future, when the darker days shall 
come, and divine truth shall be their only 
shining light. 

The cares of the day have wéaried the soul 
of the mother or sister. The evening seems 
lonely, and the night is still moreso. A friend 
draws the little table to the fire, and seats her- 
self, while the folded shutter excludes the 
darkness and the cold, and the closed door 
speaks only of solitude, stillness, rest. The 
friend takes from the shelf that precious book, 
‘* Thoughts to Help and to Cheer,” and as she 
reads passage after passage, selected from some 
holy poetry, or some rich and suggestive prose, 
or some inspiring thought from the ‘ Book of 
Life,”” how gently does the influence descend 
upon the spirit, speaking of holiness, of hea- 
venly hope, of divine peace and trust. And 
what mother is’ there who does not welcome 
every little work that is produced -by the pro- 
lific pen of Abbott! Would that those ingeni- 
ous and instructive pages were in every boy’s 
and girl’s book-case in the land. 

And everybody, we believe, ought to avail 
himself of all opportunities of gaining access 
to these treasures of wisdom, good books. No 
one will ever regret making an investment in 
those things which nourish, purify, and elevate 
the spirit. Each man, woman, and child is 
richer for every good thought he impresses 
upon his soul, for he can easily incorporate 
these things into the constitution of his mind. 
We cannot always have the advantage, the 
great blessing of good society ; but as an earn- 
est. writer on mental culture remarks, “all 
can, at least, spend five minutes daily in use- 
ful reading, and most persons more.’ Few, 
comparatively, can afford to buy a great many 
books ; but let any one exert himself, and de- 
vote one or two dollars a year to a well-selected 
library or book-club, and he will be richly re- 
paid. It seems, too, that almost every home 
might have the benefit of one, at least, of the 
best periodicals, both for the adult and the 
child. 

The truth is, very few persons appear to 
realize out of what materials we are made. 
Many forget that, while the hand is employed 
in works of usefulness, the mind may wander 
in paths that lead to destruction, or, at least, 

(21) 
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that fritter away the golden moments of our 
being. Our characters are not so much in 
what we do, as in what we think. Therefore we 
fully believe in preoccupying the mind with 
good thoughts. We have a right to the best 
thoughts of the best minds. It is our birth- 
right, and ‘within the reach of every one toa 
degree. We may reverently say, ‘‘ Ho! every 
one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters.’’ 





will be little of idle gossipping, or of impure 
communication. There will be little need of 
organized efforts at reform, if every man will 
remember that he is in a great measure high 
or low, good or bad, according to the senti- 
ments and thoughts he cultivates in his own 
soul. Weeds, and tares, and poisonous herbs 
will spring in the soil of that mind which ne- 
glects to cherish the rich and fruit-bearing 


Let every mother seriously consider this, and $ plants which will hereafter yield sixty or a 


open to her child’s susceptible heart those in- 
fluences which will cherish the good and keep 
down the evil within him. Let him feel him- 
self the owner of one of the little religious 
papers for children. Let him have access to 
books of useffil knowledge. The natural ap- 
petite of children in reading, is a healthful 
one. They are satisfied with the real in life 
and in books. Their inquiring minds seldom 
crave the excitement of the artificial and ficti- 
tious, although they may like it when offered 
them. And fiction, in its purer and simpler 
forms, undoubtedly has its uses, as the delicate 
peach, or the luscious orange is an agreeable 
counterpart to a substantial dinner of our 
honest old English roast beef. Let the mind 
be innocently and usefully occupied, and there 





hundred fold. 

We will suggest that there is a simple and 
inexpensive mode of obtaining the best religi- 
ous books, and keeping one or more of them 
constantly on hand, in the course of reading. 
Let a circle of fifteen or twenty ladies subscribe 
a dollar each, and choose two or three of their 
number as a committee to select the best 
moral or religious writings of the day. Let 
each member keep the book a definite time, 
for instance, four weeks, and then pass it on 
to the next subscriber, till all the books have 
passed round the circle. The experiment has 
already been tried with perfect success, and has 
enabled many, who would not otherwise have 
obtained a great deal of such reading, to keep 
it constantly by their side. L 





DO RIGHT. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Sricx to the truth, 
Come good or bad! 
Success attends 
A truthful lad. 
Better be poor in goods and fame, 
Than saerifice an honest name. 


Don’t fear the scorn 
Of empty fools, 
Nor sell your soul 
To Fashion’s rules. 
A kersey coat will keep you warm; 
French broadcloth shrinks before a storm. 
Be just in all 
Your trades with men ; 
Mankind are brothers, 
Well ye ken. 
Do unto all as unto you, 
You’d have your felldws also do. 


Another thing— 
Don’t try with wine ! 
The red cup hides 





A powder mine ! 
And bye and bye, some luckless node, 
The ticklish bomb-shell may explode. 


Be true to Love ; 
If rich or poor, 
It matters not— 
Don’t give it o'er! 
Marriage, without due reverence, 
Is like a field without a fence. 


Be kind to all 
Of low degree ; 
Keep in thy breast 
Much Charity ; 
A poor man’s blessings counteth more 
Than all the treasures misers store. 


Go.on in Faith, 
Hold fast the Right— 
And you shall have, 
Gainst Age’s night, 
Riches laid up on Fortune’s shelves— 
“The gods help those who help themselves.” 
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RALPH HENRY—MY BOY. 
AN OLD MAID’S STORY. 
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BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 





For Love is ever the beginning of knowledge, as fire is of light.—CARLYLE 





Concluded. 


' “Farner, I want to speak a few words with 
you alone. Will you go into the parlor with 
me ” 

Josiah was sitting by the table, quite ab- 
sorbed in. a rabid political article in the 
Weekly Pioneer, which was the only paper our 
village afforded. 

He looked up in a little irritation at being 
interrupted ; but there was something in Ralph 
Henry’s tone and manner which made him 
suppress this; he rose, without a word, and 
followed his son into the parlor. 

‘¢ Father, I have been told that you said you 
would not object to my going to college, if I 
could raise the money myself, so that I should 
be no expense to you.”’ 

‘¢ Well, what then?” in a sharp, irascible } 
tone. ; 

‘‘ You, of course, will not alter your decision ?” } 

Josiah was altogether too proud to retract $ 
his word, and his son was fully aware of this. } 
“No; [ll stand by what I said then; when 
you can raise the money, you may use it as 
you like; but I’m thinking that’ll be after to- 
day,’’ with a sneer. 

Ralph stepped to the table, and poured out 
on it the heap of gold. _‘‘There are six hun- 
dred dollars,’? he said, ‘‘and it is my own. 
With what I can do beside, for myself, in the 
way of teaching, it will take me through 
college.’’ 

Josiah stood. a moment, looking down in 
dumb bewilderment on the heap of gold. 
Then a thought flashed across his mind, that 
darkened his brow, and set his lips tightly 
together ; he strode across the room, and his 
hand fell heavily on the shoulder of his young- 
est son. 

‘Ralph Henry,’”? he asked, hoarse and 
sternly between his set teeth, ‘‘did you come 
across this honestly ?”’ 

The boy lifted up his head proudly, and the 
clear light of his dusky grey eyes shot back 
scornfully into his parent’s stern ones. 

‘Father, you disgrace yourself, when you 
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ask such a question of your own child. It 
was given to me by one who loves me.”’ 

And Josiah knew Ralph Henry spoke the 
truth. I believe, in his soul, he was sorry for 
this, and that, as he turned away, answering 
doggedly, ‘‘ Well, then, I’ve no more to say,” 
he felt that his boy had circumvented him ; 
and he owed Ralph Henry a grudge for this ; 
he would not have admitted it in words ; he 
would have been startled and shocked, if an 
angel had laid bare the workings of his own 
heart at that moment ; but Josiah was a stub- 
born man, and it always galled him more than 
anything else in the world, to have his own 
judgment or common sense proved to be in 
the wrong. I believe, too, he had a lurking 
wish that his son’s career at college might not 
be a successful one; that he might yet be 
brought to see his father ‘‘ was in the right 
of it ’’ after all. 

And for years afterwards, Ralph Henry occu- 
pied, in his father’s estimation, although un- 
acknowledged to himself, somewhat of the 
position of an enemy who had outwitted him. 

Brother Josiah never inquired where his son 
obtained the money, although I knew his cu- 
riosity was quite active on this subject ; but I 
feared it might only create some estrangement 
between him and me, if he knew I had espoused 
the boy’s part so warmly; so, when Susan 
came to me in an excitement of surprise and 
gladness, to inquire if, I knew who had “so 
befriended the poor child,’? I simply told her 
that though I knew the name of this friend, 
there were circumstances which made me 
think it judicious, at present, to conceal it; 
and I am sure this answer was reported to her 
husband. It had been so arranged between 
my nephew and myself, 

In a few days Ralph Henry left home; he 
obtained a situation for the Summer, as teacher 
in an academy, in a town some twenty miles 
from our village. He looked very young for 
so responsible a position, and my heart misgave 
me, as I watched, through my tears, the young 
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stripling as he went out of the front gate, and | phew’s arm, while his mother appropriated 


mounted the stage that morning. His mother, { the other, and he recounted to us the joys and 
and sister, and I stood on the door steps, and ! sorrows, the struggles and successes of his 


we waved our handkerchiefs as he rode away, 
and that was the last I saw of my boy for five 
years. 

But I heard from him once a week during 
all this time. He succeeded beyond my hopes 
in his new position, though, when he first 
arrived at L—_——-, the committee shook their 
heads, and some of them strongly objected. to 
installing the new teacher in his responsible 
situation, on account of his youth. But they 
at last concluded to try him, and his trial was 
a success. The next Autumn Ralph Henry 
entered college; and the next time I saw him, 
Was on commencement day, and he was a 
graduate. He had received an honorable ap- 
pointment, and had urged his mother and my- 
self to come to New Haven to hear his essay, 
and though it was a great undertaking for 
both of us, as neither sister Susan nor myself 
had ever been a hundred miles from home in 
our lives, we both resolved to achieve’ this 
journey. We met him in the sitting-room of 
the depot ; I recognized ‘him first, as he stood 
chatting among a group of his classmates, not 
knowing the train had yet arrived. Those 
five years had changed the slender boy into 
the man; the young, grave, but fine looking 
man. I wish I could describe him as he stood 
there then, in the middle of his twenty-second 
year. He was. not tall, but slender, and well 
formed, with a grave, thin face, about which 
fell the long, straight, dark hair; his forehead 
was square, rather than very lofty, and under 
it were those grey, deep-set eyes that could 
kindle into a glory like that of tropical sun- 
rises, or soften into the tenderness.of Summer 
noondays. His classmates were chatting and 
jesting together after. the fashion of young 
men, and he was conversing animatedly with 
one of these, and had not observed our en- 
trance. 

But my heart could be restrained no longer, 
and ynmindful of everything else, it throbbed 
out through my lips, “‘ Ralph Henry, my boy, 
my boy, it is you!” 

The young men started, and gaped at me in 
utter astonishment; but, with the first look, 
Ralph Henry had recognized us. His pale 
face kindled, and he sprang forward and 
seized my hands, with a cry, ‘Aunt Abbie, I 
am glad to see you.”’ 

And oh, reader, it was a proud, and a happy 
hour for me, when I walked under the purple 
shadows of the old elms, leaning 6n my ne- 





college life. But the proudest, and the happi- 
est hour of all, was the one when I sat in the 
lofty church of that city, still and dreamy as a 
country picture, and listened to Ralph Henry’s 
essay. 

The great church was densely crowded ; all 
that beauty, and majesty, and grace that 
have won for American women the names of 
pearl, and lily, and radiant jewel, were about 
me. My eyes fairly ached as I gazed up at the 
galleries, burdened with faces lovely as those 
that crowned the dreams of my childhood. 
There were Northern girls, rare and graceful 
as the lilies of their shadowy lakes ; there were 
Southern maidens flushing into the fullness of 
their tropical beanty ; there were noble ma- 
trons. who wore their womanhood with such 
grace and dignity as a Queen might have worn 
her crown; and there were old men with grey 
hairs, and commanding presence, and young 
ones with the chivalric bearing befitting their 
years, and their manhood; and among all 
these I sat, a pale, plain, old woman, in my 
black silk dress, and my leghorn bonnet. 

But there was no heart, in all that assembly, 
that beat with tenderer pride for son, or brother, 
or lover, than did mine when Ralph Henry 
rose to speak. He held them all silently 
magnetized by the spell of his mighty elo- 
quence, and his deep voice vibrated clear and 
full through the vast building. Once he turned 
toward the place where Susan and I sat, her 
heart stirred to its inmost depths with motherly 
pride and affection, and the something he read 
in my face at that moment, his own answered. 
And then I knew his thoughts were going back 
to the days of his boyhood, and the trials of 
his youth ; to that hour when, placing all the 
money I owned in the world in his hands, I 
had said, in trembling tones, ‘‘Take it, my 
boy. You will not forget?” 

He ceased at last, and a shower of rare 
bouquets fell about him. As soon as was possi- 
ble, he made his way through the throng, to 
us ; his mother poured out the joy of her heart, 
in words brimfull of tenderness and ‘praises ; 
but, for me, I could only grasp his hand, and 
murmur, “J sgid I should be proud of you! I 
said I should be proud of you, my boy !” 

And Ralph Henry’s shining eyes were dim, 
as I have sometimes seen stars through vapory 
clouds, as he bent down, and whispered in my 
ear, “‘ Aunt Abbie, if it had not been for you, 
I should ‘not have been here to-day.” 
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Oh, they were the sweetest words he had 
ever whispered to me. 

‘¢And now Ralph, my dear son,” said his 
mother, as she threw herself into a rocking 
chair in the room of the hotel where we were 
stopping, ‘“‘I hope you are packed up and all 
ready to start with us to-morrow, for home. 
Father will be so proud and glad to see you. 
I think he might have come with us, but you 
see it was just harvest-time.” (Susan, like a 
true wife and mother, was endeavoring, by 
the balsam of kind words and tender allusions, 
to heal the wound she felt his father’s conduct 
had made in Ralph Henry’s heart.) ‘‘Then 
there’s the boys will be overjoyed to see you, 
and little Puss will just go wild with delight ; 
dear child, she’s grown so you'd hardly know 
her, and they do say she’s going to make quite 
a beauty.” 

“TI should love, dear Mother, to see them all 
at home, exceedingly, but you see it’s quite 
impossible for me to go this Summer. .‘ Aunt 
Abbie, take this fan; no wonder you look so 
worn out, after those wearying Commencement 
exercises.’ : 

“But why aren’t you coming with us?” 
simultaneously cried my sister and myself. 

‘Now don’t, Mother, and Aunty, look at 
me after that fashion, or I can’t answer you at 
all, You see, it has taken every dollar I could 
rake and scrape together to carry me through 
college, and now it is necessary I should teach 
for a few months before engaging in my pro- 
fessional studies. I have heard of a lucrative 
situation which I can obtain for a term, but it 
is necessary I should be there on Monday 
morning, as the school then opens. This is 
Friday night. You see how impossible it 
would, be for me to start for home, get time to 
give you all a kiss apiece, and reach the in- 
terior of New York State, in twenty-four 
hours.’’ 

“* T see,” admitted Susan, reluctantly ; ‘‘ they 
will all be so disappointed at home, and my 
heart will be heavy all the way there. And 
now to think there are three years more of 
struggle and study, before you will be a 
lawyer !”’ 

“*T shall not study for the law, Mother,” 
answered Ralph Henry, quietly, but emphati- 
cally. ; 

“Not study for the law!” I exclaimed, quite 
amazed, for I knew this had been Ralph Henry’s 
darling ambition. 

‘‘No; my views have changed since I en- 
tered college, and the life that God has given 











mé I wish to dedicate wholly to His glory; to 
make His cause the crowning aim and purpose 
of the future years He shall give me, whether 
they are to cover my head with grey hairs, or 
to be cut off in the strength of my manhood. 
Mother, Aunty, you will not be sorry to learn 
that your boy is to study for the ministry !” 

We could only answer him with our tears— 
tears of such joy and gratitude that the angels 
must have rejoiced over them. 

The next day we parted, and I murmured 
over the boy the grand old patriarchal blessing, 
“God, even the God of his fathers, be’ with 
the boy,” in faith which seemed a st 
of its fulfilment. 


‘*Well, Mother, what sort of a time did 
you have in New Haven?” asked brother Jo- 
siah, as he came to the stage to assist us in 
alighting. Isaw that he glanced eagerly around 
the seats for the son who was not there, and a 
little gloom settled over his face. 

Before Susan could answer, a small fiyure, 
dressed in white, with a blue sash floating 
round the slender waist, glanced out of the 
front door and rushed down to the garden gate. 

‘‘ Where is brother Ralph, Aunty, Mamma ?’’ 
eagerly panted forth lips red as the berries 
which young birds seek after in forest bushes. 

‘Edith, my dear child, your brother could 
not come with us; he was very sorry, so were 
we all, but he had made an engagement to be 
at his school on Monday morning.” 

Edith had just crossed her fifteenth birthday. 
She was our youngest, and our pet, and the 
fair child, whose beauty was like some house- 
hold flower, gladdening our hearts daily with 
its brightness and fragrance, had not learned 
to bear life’s crosses and disappointments 
calmly or bravely. She covered her’ eyes with 
her hands, and without a word of welcome to 
her mother or me, the words sobbed up from 
her heart, “I wanted to see my brother Ralph.”’ 

**Come, come, Edith, don’t be a child!” said 
her father, sternly. “Susan, Abbie, you go 
into the house, and I'l) be there too as soon as 
I’ve done unyoking them oxen ;”” but’I watched 
the man’s face narrowly as he strode away, 
and I knew away down in his stern, self-willed 
heart was a voice that echoed Edith’s words— 
a voice that cried, “I want to see my son 
Ralph.” 

During all these years he had not often spo- 
ken of hisson, unless his name was mentioned ; 
then he would inquire how he was getting on, 
and once or twice he had sent him some mes- 
sage. But I saw the thought of Ralph Henry 
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made him uneasy, though he would not admit { key as it rustled up from the fragrant fields 


this to himself. I knew, too, that sometimes 
his conscience whispered softly that he had not 
dealt after the manner of a father with his 
youngest-born. But I knew that the more I 
paid, the closer would the man’s proud will 
close the doors of his heart against his child; 
so I left the matter with.him and his God, 

We sat long at the supper table that night. 
The boys had many questions to ask about 
their student brother, and. Edith wiped the 
tears from the blue eyes, whose sweetness she 
had caught from her grandmother, and listened 
while her mother told of the success of her 
brother. And Josiah listened, and drank in 
every word. He even condescended to make 
a@ good many inquiries respecting Ralph Henry’s 
future prospects, and when Susan had finished 
‘her story, whose every word throbbed with 
motherly pride, and turned to her husband, 
saying, ‘‘Josiah, you may be proud of your 
son, Ralph Henry,’ he answered, 

‘¢ Well, Idon’t pretend to deny that, Mother ; 
here, Abbie, hand us another cup of tea.’’ 

‘*T wonder,’’ said Tom, who had developed 
into a broad-shouldered, ruddy-faced farmer of 
twenty-five years, ‘‘ who that secret friend of 


Ralph Henry’s could have been, that helped 


him through college. It was a generous deed, 
anyhow.’’ 

‘*That silent, generous friend was the lady 
that sits opposite you. Ralph Henry told me 
all the last evening we were in New Haven. 
Now, Abbie, don’t blush so. It was a deed to 
be proud of to the day of your death, and one 
for which we all should honor you to the latest 
hour of our lives.’ 

Brother Josiah put down his cup of tea. 

** Abbie,’’? he asked, in @ steady, but eager 
voice, ‘“was it really you who gave Ralph 
Henry the money to take him through college ?”’ 

“Yes, Josiah, I neyer told you; I sold the 
pasture-lot and wheat-field Grandfather left 
me.’’ 

“Oh, Aunty !’’ exclaimed Edith, under her 
breath ; but her father never said a word. 

After these things, however, there was a 
little change in his manner toward me. No 
one else would have observed it; but J did; 
he was less abrupt, and in a thousand ways 
more thoughtful of my happiness ; and I knew 
the cause which produced this change. 

Two years more had passed. It was a soft, 
‘balmy, fragrant day in the Indian Summer. 
The sky had the serene, sad tenderness which 
dying eyes, and fair dying Autumn days 
always wear, and the wind hada soft minor 





and hollows, into the kitchen where I sat hum- 
ming a tune, and paring a bushel of peaches 
for preserving. 

Suddenly Edith bounded into the kitchen, 
She was on the first quarter of her seventeenth 
year, and was going to make an exceedingly 
pretty woman; not handsome, nor beautiful, 
but very pretty. She was slight and fair, with 
pale cheeks, and crimson lips, with delicate, 
rather irregular features, and large, brown- 
lashed, deep-set, and very beautiful blue eyes. 
Edith was not a genius ; nay, she was not even 
talented in any degree that I know of; but 
she was a gentle, warm-hearted, fun-loving, 
and very lovely girl. 

‘*Now, Aunty,’’ and the delicate, graceful 
figure danced up to my chair, “I just want 
you to get up, and let me have your seat for 
the next half hour. I can pare peaches just 
as fast and as well as you can, but I can’t do 
up muslins so nicely,” and she held out to 
me half a dozen soiled collars and under- 
sleeves. 

I laid down my knife ; but at that moment 
a footstep rang on the threshhold. We turned 
quickly, and the next moment a cry quivered 
from my lips, ‘‘ Ralph Henry ! Ralph Henry !’’ 

For seven years, reader, his shadow had not 
fallen over the threshhold of that old kitchen. 
I cannot describe that meeting; nor how he 
stared at Edith, not recognizing his own sister, 
until I pronounced her name; nor how his 
mother, hearing my cry, rushed down stairs ; 
oh, what embraces, what tears, what welcomes 
followed ! 

But there was another meeting to which, in 
the midst of the long conversation that ensued, 
Susan and I looked forward with a good deal 
of trepidation; and this was the interview 
between Ralph Henry and his father. I knew 
it would be awkward, perhaps frigid on both 
stdes, for the son felt, and justly, that his 
father had wronged him, and Josiah felt it, 
too, in his soul; but this knowledge does not 
always make a man love another any better. 

One o’clock came at last, and with it we 
heard the creak of the old ox-cart, and we 
knew the boys and their father had come. 
My heart stood still, as I heard them stop a 
moment at the pump to wash themselves, and 
then they walked into the kitchen where the 
table was set, and finding no one there, into 
the sitting-room, and all three started when 
they saw the pale, slender stranger that sat 
among us. 


Ralph Henry rose up. ‘Don’t you know 
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him, don’t you know him, Father?” cried 
Susan, unable longer to control her emotion. 

Then the truth flashed into Josiah’s mind. 
1 knew it by the sudden rush of blood into his 
swarthy cheeks, by the hidden emotion that 
quivered, for a moment, his square chin ; and 
then he stepped forward, and gave his hand to 
the boy whom, seven years before, his harsh- 
ness had driven from that roof; and he said, 
but in a voice not quite firm, “I am glad to 
see you here, my son.’ 

‘Thank you, Father,” answered Ralph, in 
his quiet way, as he shook his parent’s hand ; 
but I saw by his look, as he turned to meet 
his brothers, that he had not forgotten. 

Ralph had just finished his theological 
studies, though he had not been ordained. 
The old minister who had baptized him came 
round to see him, and invited him to preach 
the next Sabbath morning. God forgive me, 
if it was with a feeling of pride that befitted 
not the house of His worship that I walked 
up the aisle of the grey old church, leaning on 
my boy’s arm, that Sabbath morning, and 
thought of the long-ago mornings when I had 
led him by the hand, up that same old aisle. 
God forgive me, if, as I saw him take his 
seat in the tall, square pulpit, 1 bowed my 
head for tears that had much of human 
triumph amid their gratitude. But thesermon 
brought tears into many other eyes that morn- 
ing. Its tender pathos, its burning eloquence, 
was such as had never wakened up the echoes 
of that old church before ; and the people sat 
spell-bound before the power and glory of 
Genius dedicated to God. 

They gathered round him in the vestibule, 
when the sermon was done, with looks of 
wonder, and words of praise; but his father 
went homeward, that morning, without waiting 
for his wife, without speaking a word to any 
one; but I had watched the man narrowly, 
and I guessed somewhat of all that was stirring 
and stinging the soul of my brother. The 
blessing had been asked that day at dinner, 
but Josiah held up his hand, as Edith bent 
forward to pour the water, and then turning 
to his youngest son, he spoke, and his strong, 
stern voice was tremulous as I had neverheard 
it before ; 

“Ralph,” he said, “ after many years the 
light has broke into my soul, though all along 
I’ve been trying to shut my eyes, and harden 
my heart against it; but, after listening to 
your sermon this morning, I can do it no 
longer. My son, I have wronged you; wronged 
you, when I would have sent you to a trade; 








wronged you, when I let you go from my doors 
without my blessing ; wronged you in all these 
years that I have left you to struggle alone for 
yourself, and never helped you, though, in 
these later ones, I have sometimes longed to do 
it, but my heart was proud and stubborn, and 
I hated to own I was wrong. But God has 
taught me the truth now, and that it was He 
who gave you these talents, for His glory, and 
that, in denying it, I sinned against Him and 
you. Ralph Henry, will you forgive your 
Father ?”’ 

And Ralph Henry rose up ; his face was very 
white, for a strong battle had been going on in 
the young man’s soul. He had often told me 
that his disposition was not naturally a forgiv- 
ing one, and that many prayers, and: many 
struggles, had only calmed his bitterness toward 
his father. 

But he spoke now,slow and solemn ; ‘‘ Father, 
I forgive you, as I pray God to forgive my 
trespasses ; let there be peace between us.”’ 

The next two weeks were very happy ones 
at our house. Ralph Henry and I were almost 
constantly together, for the old love was strong 
as ever between us, and his brothers stood a 
little in awe of the scholar, and Susan and 
Edith, though the one was his mother and the 
other his sister, seemed to feel that I had the 
best claim on him. 

His father was absent most of the time, but 
I could see his heart yearned after his young- 
est son, by the quick searching of his eyes 
round the room when he returned home at 
night. 

Ralph Henry passed most of the time that 
he was not exploring his old haunts, in my 
chamber. 

‘Aunty, you willdet me bea boy again?” 
he would say, laying his head in my lap, for 
he had not forgotten the old trick of his boy- 
hood, and lying so, with my fingers threading 
his hair, he would tell me stories of his school 
and his college life, and plans for his future, 
and at last, glancing at the clock, I would say, 
“Come, you lazy boy, get up, I haven’t done 
anything this morning, and there’s those 
pickles ——”’ 

‘‘Never mind those pickles, Aunty; you 
and I can afford fo be idle after we’ve been 
separated seven years. Come, magnetize my 
head a little longer, and I’ll tell you about a 
scrape I had when I was ‘a Freshman.” 

I had been laboring all the Summer under 
an unusual mental and physical lassitude, and 
my nephew had, with the rest of his family, 
expressed much anxiety on this subject since 
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his return. One day, he had been with us 
about two weeks then, he came into my room, 
saying, ‘Aunty, I havé engaged to preacli at 
Mapleton next Sunday;'to supply the pulpit of 
one of my classmates, who is absent. It is 
about forty miles from here, a long but agree- 
able day’s ride.- I'shall start to-morrow morn- 
ing, and I want you to be ready to'go with me.” 

‘To go with you! why, Ralph Henry, what 
do you mean? I can’t think of'such'a thing.” 

** Yes, you can think of and ‘execute it, too. 
The truth is, Aunty, you want a change; your 
step has grown languid, and your cheek pale, 
and this ride will bring new life to both; be- 
side, if you don’t go, I shall be obliged to take 
it alone, and I know you wont allow me to do 
this.’’ 

“But, to go among strangers ——”” 

** Nonsense, Aunty, my friend has- heard all 
about you, and they’ll make -you at home 
there at once. I can’t stop to say anything 


more about it, for I’ve engaged to take a sail 
with Doctor Strong, and it’s time I was at the 
river, sO you may just consider it’s settled that 
you’ll start with me to-morrow morning, for 
Mapleton, and have your carpet-bag packed.”’ 


There was no use demurring, and then my 
own inclinations strongly seconded my nephew’s 
commands. I was ready at the time appointed. 
It was late in November, and the Indian Sum- 
mer was smiling her adieu to the earth. Soft 
westerly winds rustled. the few crimson and 
yellow leaves that still hung to the branches, 
and soft grey clouds, with flutings and bindings 
of silver, were anchored in the western sky. 
Our road lay mostly in the country, and 
through the ‘silences' of the- forest. I shall 
never forget that ride with my nephew. 

We reached Mapleton just as the sun was 
going down, amid its purple heraldry, to the 
night. We drove into the heart of the long 
valley upon which the town lies, and Ralph 
Henry paused before a large square wooden 
house, set back from the street, and back of 
willows and larches, that gave the front yard a 
graceful, picturesque appearance. 

‘‘Now, Aunty, we'll alight quietly, and go 
up to the house, and take them all by surprise.” 

**But Ralph Henry, dear, if ‘you occupy 
such a footing of intimacy with the family, 
you must remember that I do not.” 

**No matter; if you’ll follow my directions, 
I'll insure your welcome,’”’ with that quiet 
smile and glance of his which I had already 
found was so powerful to win obedience from 
others. 

As we went up the gravel path leading to 








the front door,-a soft, plaintive air, from some 
sweet voice, floated out tous. The front door 
was a little ajar, and my nephew stepped softly 
in, drawing me after him. It was but a step 
to the parlor, and as we looked in I saw a 
young lady seated by the piano. Her clear, 
regular profile was broken by bands of dark, 
shadowy, shining hair, and the eyes that slept 
under their long brown lashes were dark, 
shadowy, and shining, too. She had less 
bloom, less purity of complexion, than Edith, 
but there was far more of strength and ‘soul in 
the rapid changes of her face. 

** Agnes,”? said my nephew, softly, and she 
sprang ‘up, with the quick blood flushing her 
fair cheeks, and a new light illuminating her 
face. 

‘Ralph, I am glad to see you,’’ and she 
bounded forward, unobservant of my presence, 
and he drew her to his heart, and kissed ‘her 
low, fair brow, and then he turned to me, and 
said, 

‘Agnes, this is my Aunt Abbie.” 

She gave a startled glance, as her* eyes first 
fell upon me; but when Ralph mentioned my 
name, @ new gladness stole up into her shining 
eyes, and giving me both her hands, she ex- 
claimed, ‘* You are very welcome, Aunt Abbie.”? 

Then I understood all; and needed not, 
when she left the room, that Ralph Henry 
should tell me Agnes Stiles was his betrothed 
wife, an only daughter, and that her brother 
was liis dearest classmate. 

We did hot return home until the following 
Wednesday, and then Agnes Stiles had grown 
very close to my heart. ‘She is worthy of 
you, and that is the greatest compliment I 
could pay to living woman,’’I said, as we 
drove homeward, in answer to my nephew’s 
inquiry, ‘Well; Aunty, how are you pleased 
with my choice ?’’ 

Before the new year, Ralph Henry was or- 
dained in the old brown church, where I had 
led him to worship through all his young boy- 
hood. 

A month later, he was installed pastor of the 
new church in Mapleton, and when the robins 
sang the matins of May, and the early violets 
ornamented her green mantle with purple em- 
broideries, Agnes Stiles was the bride of the 
young minister. 

Two years they lived very happy in the 
pretty cottage parsonage of Mapleton; and I 
dwelt with them, and here their first-born, 
Elrie, came to gladden their hearts, with his 
father’s eyes, and his mother’s features. 

Afterward, a. wider sphere of usefulness 
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opened to the talents of Ralph Henry, and 3 dear to my heart, and so is Louise, the sun- 
these have already won him a name that old 3 haired child whose sprightliness is the charm 
men might well be proud of. of their happy household. 

For. four years he has resided in one of our All Josiah’s children are married now. The 
principal cities, as pastor of a large and influ- 3 boys have taken good-hearted, sensible, indus- 
ential congregation, who almost worship him. } trious wives, and Edith has married a country 

I dwell with him. ‘‘My home shall be thy $ physician. I go to see them occasionally ; but 
home, Aunt Abbie, till death do part us,” he } my heart finds its best rest here. 
said to me, on the eve of his marriage; and I God has blessed me in all things; and, old 
placed my hands in his, and said, ‘I will go ; woman, and old maid as I am, I am almost 
with you, my boy.” as happy now, as I was amid the dreams of my 

Agnes, his noble, gentle, lovely wife, is very ‘ youth, with my boy, “‘Ralph Henry.” 
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BROKEN HOMES. 


Sap thoughts come crowding into my heart 3 as you have sat by her, holding the thin, ema- 
to-night ; thoughts of broken homes, of cheer- } ciated hand in yours, have turned away to 
less hearth-stones, and of missing loved ones. ¢ hide the tears which filled your eyes, as you 
Where can we find a home that is not broken? 2 thought of the home so soon to be broken. 
Where look upon an unbroken family circle ? } That brother, who was the gayest of your 
Alas! there are few such. Be the home a? home circle, may be roaming in distant lands, 
palace, or a cottage, be it the home of the} or pursuing his studies in some far-off city, 
rich; or the home of the day laborer, we sel- $ surrounded by temptations to which he was 
dom find that home unbroken. Some loved } a stranger at home. Or, he may have yielded 
form is missing, some sweet voice which once } thus early to the great Reaper, who spares not 
made home echo with its joyous music, is ; youth or beauty. 
hushed forever, and some bright eyes are How oft, in the. calm, twilight hour, as you 
closed. sit under the vine-clad porch, thinking of the 

We know not what gem itis that has dropped ? past, the present, and the unknown future, do 
from your home casket ; even the smallest one you seem to see the sweet, smiling face of that 
is missed, oh! so much. The little one that } sister, or to hear the clear tones of that brother ; 
has numbered but one brief Summer, is a pre- } but, ah! it is only a dream; a broken home is 
cious link in the chain of loved ones, and if ; yours. 
that link be severed, it casts sorrow o’er your Perhaps the ‘‘lone, blue sea’? keeps some 
heart, and leaves you a broken home. It may } cherished one, who had bid you good bye with 
be a kind father, whose voice ever counselled ; a sad heart, and tearful eyes, to seek, for a 
you in the path of duty, and who has been a‘ few months, another home, but who, on a 
loving guide through the years of youth. Now ; wild night, found a grave beneath the rolling 
his counsels are done, not lost; for will you } waves, while you, resting peacefully at home, 











not ever treasure them in your memory ? were little dreaming that your home’ was now 
Perhaps it is a fond, indulgent mother, who, } broken. 
caré-worn and weary with the duties of life, We, who are now bright and happy, will ere 


has gone to her rest. How littledid you value ; long realize what it is to have broken homes. 
her prayers and pleadings, her daily and} Each of us as we grow older, must separate 
hourly sacrifices for you; but now that you ; from the loved inmates of home, and go forth 
hear those prayers no more, you weep bitter § into the world to find other hearts and 
tears, and sigh for her who once was the light ; homes. 
of that now broken home. We may be many miles from the old home. 
Home may be broken by the absence of a fair ; Oceans may roll between, yet still, wherever 
and gentle sister, or a noble brother. That } we are, whether in the midst of city scenes, or 
sister may have left you for a new and untried } enjoying the calm quiet of country life, our 
home. Or perhaps, day after day, you have } hearts will fondly linger on the dear, but broken 
marked painfully the hectic flush on her cheek, } home of our youth. M. 
the eyes so unnaturally large and brilliant, and Pleasant Lake, Mich., 1858. 








A GLANCE AT LIFE. 


BY ENRICA. 


Lire! how the very word thrills our being, 
as with electric fire. Life! that glorious boon 
from a Creator’s hand! The bounding step, 
the beaming eye, the spirit light and joyous, 
the beating heart, whose every chord vibrates 
to pleasure’s lightest touch; all are here. 
The silvery laugh of childhood, the golden 
dreams of youth, manhood’s ripened pleasures, 
and even the calmness and quiet of old age, 
breathe alike the same joyous strain, ‘‘Oh! it 
is a glorious thing to live!”’ 

But amid this joyous strain, how often lin- 
gers a note of woe, sometimes so distant, so 
feeble, almost vainly we strive to catch the 
sound ; yet ever and anoh, nearer and more 
distinct, until the very song seems changed, 
and gently, yet mournfully, the echo steals 
upon us, ‘It is a. solemn thing to live!” 

Yes—it is a solemn thing tolive! The prat- 
tling child, whose laugh rung loudest in the 
Summer air, ere Winter came, must learn the 
lesson. The flowers and birds, his loved com- 


panions, are gone, and with childish grief, he 


mourns their loss. The youth, rejoicing in 
the sunshine of Life’s golden dreams, may see 
the shadow fall, when all was brightest. Hear 
manhood’s voice declare, ‘‘Life is a battle, 
and its armor must be worn and used, however 
we may deck that armor ;”’ and age, with totter- 
ing step and trembling voice, falter, ‘‘It is a 
solemn thing to live!” 


And yet Life has its phases. To some it 


seems a Summer day ; every pulse throbs with 5 




















happiness; all is sunshine; “even the air 
seems to have a human tenderness of feeling ;” 
and thus their bargue glides smoothly on, 
fanned by gentle breezes, and prosperous gales, 
to its haven of rest. Again a dark Novem- 
ber day it seems to some ; the cloud rests over 
them from the cradle to the grave; they can- 
not see its ‘silver Jining ;”’ listen to their wail ; 
“Q World! so few the years we live, 
Would that the life which thou dost give, 
Was life indeed ! 
Alas! thy sorrows fall so fast, 
Our happiest hour is when at last 
The soul is freed.” 

And last and most to be desired, is the life of 
sunshine and shadows, where ‘‘not one star 
sets but another rises in its stead.’”? As we 
gaze on the landscape, on a joyous Summer 
day, the little rivulet dancing in the sunshine, 
the music of the birds, the perfume of the 
flowers, how beautiful it is! but let the 
shadow fall, the storm arise in all its fury, the 
very elements seem combined to add terror to 
the scene, how all seems changed! when 
the storm has passed, and then only, can 
we see it as it is, in all its beauty. Thus, 
rejoicing in the sunshine, bending beneath the 
storm, but seeing a Father’s hand in both 
sunshine and storm, our barque glides safely 
on, anchored on the “‘ Rock of Ages,” for 

“ God guides it to its long repose, 
Its glorious rest ! 
And though the pilgrim’s sun has set, 


Its light shall linger round us yet, 
Bright, radiant, blest.” 





THOUGH FORTUNE NOW MAY DARKLY FROWN. 


BY JULIA A. BARBER. 


Trove fortune now may darkly frown, 
And hope’s bright star grow dim, 

We'll not forget, in hours of gloom, 
The joys that onee have been. 

Though wealth and fame have taken wings, 
We’ll mourn no more to-day, 

But gather up the roses that 
Still bloom around life’s way. 


The past is like a fairy dream - 
Seen in fond memory’s light ; 

The future shall unfold its leaves 
More beautiful and bright. 

We will renew those blissful hours 
When all was bright above, 

And we were poor in this world’s goods, 
And only rich in love. 


(30) 


Dost thou remember, long ago, 
How bright love’s glory shone, 
And wrought such wondrous beauty round 
Our lovely cottage home ? 
I would that I could gaze upon 
Its vine-clad walls again, 
And see the morning-glory pressed 
Close ’gainst the window pane. 


How bright the sunshine used to steal 
Within our humble door, 

With noiseless step, a shining path, 
Upon the snow-white floor ! 

And in our hearts the sunshine dwelt ; 
But we have never been, 

In after years, as near to Heaven, 
As near to God, as then. 
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“THE JOYS OF CHILDHOOD.” 


BY ELLEN C. LAKE, 


Ovk quotation marks are to be duly observed, 
for we stand clear of any wish or expectation 
as to receiving credit for an original subject ; 
but we haven’t any intention of entering into 
a pathetic description of the ‘dead and gone”’ 
days, ‘‘ perished hopes,” &c., of our individual 
life, for we never yet found a magnifying glass 
that helped us to see anything mournful about 
its natural and doubtless preordained daily 
departure into the “land of shadows ;” and 
do we ever try to fix one before our vision, 
Hope dashes it down impatiently, saying, ‘all 
eternity is yet to be !’’ ‘ 

“Oh, if I could only be a child again,” is a 
sentence that has been spoken, versified, made 
a heart-prayer and a despair-psalm of, till we 
wonder, sometimes, if the angels don’t write 
it as one of the attesting witnesses of our 
mortal discontent ; write i,,to be read when we 
stand in the new robes, seeing with the new 
sight the ways in which we have walked, feel- 
ing with the clearness of the new thought- 
birth the vain weakness of our earthly long- 
ings. 


We have beautiful memories of the days } 


when our eyes looked upon all earth as in the 
light of a magic lamp; hushed thoughts of 
the times that taught the soul its first lessons 
of life, and woke the first yearnings of its im- 
mortality ; but they are bound and garnered, 
harvested in the maturity of the seed which 
bears fruit only for the owner, which falls but 
in ‘‘ stony places ’? in the great, tempestuous, 
self-centered world-heart, and which it is well 
for us to keep within the boundaries of our 
own, lawfully ruled thought-kingdoms. 

We do not mourn for the past ; whatever of 
pain or harsh lessons the short years that lie 
between us and the “joys of childhood,” 
whose title deed we still hold, have brought, 
we look upon as the culture fitting us for the 
‘‘time to come,”’ feeling that pure and sinless 
as the untried heart was, it knew not the higher 
aspirations, the strong and earnest hopes of 
one awakened, and that not only the sunlight, 
but the shadow, not only the joy, but the pain 
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which came before it, but as a lesson which we 
have no right to bury. 

Many are the hearts that, going through the 
dark valleys, and down by the “‘cold streams 
of Babylon,’’ drop over the hopes and long- 
ings that die by the way the pall of 

“ Trust no future, however pleasant, 

Let the dead past bury its dead ;” 
the pall we say, for it is not, it cannot be the 
white raiment of an unwavering faith, the 
shining robe of a steadfast hope. 

The gates of the future are shut; no long- 
ings, no prayers, no pleadings can break the 
power of the will and decree that holds them; 
but though we cannot look beyond, we can 
look above ; can know that the life lying before 
us is in God’s care; that care whose seal and 
signet is Love, and which, through the past 
proving of its beauty, its wisdom, and its com- 
pleteness, we should trust. 

And the ‘‘dead past.’’ Is there a soul that 
can, ‘‘let it bury its dead.’”? Are there not 
hours when ail feel that slowly, but surely, the 
revolutions of thought, and the working myste- 
ries of human nature are bringing before them 
that which they had deemed covered from 
sight, proving to them that though they said 
of it, “‘the dead past,” it ‘* yet speaketh ;” 
though it was bound in the shrouds of our 
human striving to forget pain, and lain where 
thought was forbidden to go, it yet sends up 
through the fresh memories of later days its 
voices of warning, its reminders of duty, and 
perchance its thrusts of anguish. 

No, we should not; and God has so made 
us, that we cannot bury the lessons of our 
lives, be they sweet or bitter. 

Our ‘“‘joys of childhood’’ gave the first 
drops from the exhaustless knowledge-foun- 
tain tenderly, and we received them as Spring 
buds receive April rain, sometimes a little 
beaten down in body by the excitement of the 
stimulus, but unfolding fair heart-petals in the 
after calmness. Then, when the wilder storms 
come, when we begin to ‘‘ go to school ’’ to the 
world, where lessons of care and pain are 


of our lives works out through our right read- ; “beaten in’’ by rods, it is natural that our 


ing, the problem of the righteousness of God’s 
ways and judgments, and should be remem- 


human weakness should murmur and look 
back to the brighter time ; but it is only the 


bered, not as a contrast to the brighter period } Summer culture then; the pruning when we 
(31) 
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grow too forgetful of duty, and let too many 
wild hope-blossoms shoot out of our hearts ; 
the plucking away of some joys from our lives, 
that those which remain may, at the harvest 
time, ‘‘ bear fruit of exceeding beauty.’’ 

And so it is not well for us to bow before the 
remembrance of the Spring-time as that in 
which all brightness culminates, for as the 
Spring sun cannot mature the fruit, so it can- 
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not ‘‘ separate the gold from the dross,’”’ and in 
all the storms, in all the wild waves that 
beat over our lives, there is an under current 
of God’s love, which should be to our souls 
A dash of sweetness striking through 
The bitter draught of pain ; 
A drop of balm upon the rod 
That draws our quick tear-rain. 


Charlotte Centre, N. Y. 





SPIRIT LOVE. 


BY ALMENA C. SAUNDERS. 


I nave not forgotten, Nellie, 
That I promised long ago 
To reveal to you the secret 
Of my spirit’s early woe ; 
I have often tried ‘to tell, you, 
But the traitor tears would fall 
On the corpse my heart hath hidden, 
As I looked beneath jits pall, 


I can never tell you, Nellie, 
Half the glory of that spell, 
Which, upon my youthful spirit, 
Like an angel’s garment fell ; 
And a billow with soft cadence, 
Surged in music, sweet and low, 
Through a heart whieh ached with gladness, 
From its deep and thrilling flow. 


Those were happy. moments, Nellie ; 
But as day will pass away, 
And the blossom pale bow sadly 
In the twilight, cold and grey, 
So Affection’s sun sank slowly, 
And I watched its parting glow, 
While cold Reason stéetnly whispered 
That it were far better so. 


*Twas a bitter lesson, Nellie, 
For my spirit to receive, 

And I closed my Serg.in anguish, 
And my heart could not believe, 

And my life seemed ebbing, Nellie, 
With Affection’s dying flame, 

And my lips, like faded rose-leaves, 
Could no more pronouncé his name. 


But was he, too; drooping, Nellie, 
For his withered rose of love, 
Which he vowed to cherish, even 
Till the sun grew pale above ? 
Lonely, weary months passed o’er me ; 
Met we, in a mirthful hall, 
Where a thousand eyes were glancing, 
His the brightest of them all. 





He was standing near a maiden, 
And I saw him fondly twine 
On his fingers fair, her ringlets, 
As he once had played with mine ; 
And his. glance was soft and thrilling, 
As it held her half-yveiled eye, 
And he little heeded, Nellie, 
My frail figure standing by. 


Then my woman’s spirit, Nellie, 
From its lethargy awoke, 
And I blessed the bitter hour 
When the diamond chain was broke ; 
And I spurned him, as the blossom 
Spurns the bee who will depart, 
When he has, at last, extracted 
All the honey from its heart. 


I grew cold and faithless, Nellie, 
And a shield made of my pride, 
Which should turn the darts of Cupid 
From my frozen heart aside ; 
But ‘a gleam of sunshine pierced it, 
And a blossom, rich and rare, 
Filled my spirit with its fragrance, 
As Spring odors fill the air. 


Now my hair, half silver, Nellie, 
Shows my youthful bloom’s decline ; 
But a love, more pure and holy 
Than that first wild dream of mine, 
Holds my spirit, as an anchor, 
Like a sea pervades my heart, 
And the dear words of another 
Form of every thought'a part ; 


Though the tears will start, dear Nellie, 
At the mem'ry of that dream ; 

Not for what it was, my Nellie, 
But for what it once did seem ; 

And I would not ¢hange one moment, 
The sincerity and truth 

Of this heart which is my dwelling, 
For that wild, bright dream of youth. 

Rutland, April, 1858. 





BLESSED CHILDREN. 


As Mr. Andrew Freeman came up to the 
door of his elegant home, a little before sun- 
down, one pleasant Autumn day, he saw a 
coarsely-dressed child, some seven or eight 
years old, sitting upon the door-step, with a 
basket by her side containing some chips 
gathered at a carpenter shop. Wearied with 
her heavy load, she had stopped to rest her- 
self. 

Something had gone wrong with-Mr. Free- 
man, and he did not feel in a pleasant humor. 
The sight of the child and her basket, both 
occupying the white marble steps that led up 
to his handsome dwelling, annoyed him. They 
looked out of place, were incongruous, and 
blurred the fair entrance to his home. 

“Get away from here!” he said, roughly, as 
he came up to the doorway. . 

The child started, looked. frightened, and 
taking up her basket, went hurriedly down the 
street. 

‘¢The little vagrants !’? ejaculated Mr. Free- 
_ man, as he swung open the door of his luxu- 
rious home. ‘‘They shouldn’t be permitted to 
prowl the streets in this way, watching around 


gates and doorways for a good chance to steal. 
If I had my will of them, every one should be 
taken up and sent to the workhouse.”’ 

If elegance and comfort at home could make 
a man happy, then was Mr. Freeman one of 


earth’s favored ones. But, the heart makes its 
own paradise. The mere externals of a man’s 
life have far less to do with his happiness than 
most of us try to believe. On every side 
beauty, elegance; taste, and comfort met the 
eyes of Mr. Freeman, but they had no power 
to dispel the shadows that a troubled contact. 
with men and business had drawn around his 
spirit. 

‘*Who were you speaking to at the door?’ 
asked his wife, as she met him in the passage. 

‘*A dirty little vagrant!’’ he replied, ‘‘ who 
was hanging about our doorstep with her greasy 
basket.’’ 

Mrs, Freeman did not reply. She had 
looked from one of the parlor windows a short 
time before, and noticed a very little girl with 
a basket of chips too large and heavy for one 
of her strength, almost dragging instead of 
carrying it along. And she had also seen her 
stop and sit down to rest on their door-step. 
Pity was in her heart for the child, who was 
poorly clad, yet clean. In her plain face was 
a gentle expression, which she knew was only 





born of a loving heart. Mrs. Freeman sighed 
as she thought that this was the child just 
driven off with angry words by her unreflect- 
ing husband. 

‘¢ Where is Grace ?’’? asked Mr. Freeman, on 
going from the parlors into the sitting-room. 

‘*Fanny took her out walking,’’ replied 
Mrs. Freeman. ‘‘ But she will be home soon. 
I am looking for their return every moment.”’ 

Mr. Freeman was disappointed at not seeing 
his little pet, and this only increased the ill- 
nature from which he was suffering as a 
disease. He sat down, in a moody state of 
mind, and replied only in monosyllables to the 
various remarks of his wife, He did not 
speak unkindly to her, for that was something 
of which he had never been guilty. But he 
took no interest in what she said; and she 
failed entirely in her efforts to throw a sun- 
beam into his mind. 

Presently the bell was heard to ring. Mr. 
Freeman raised his head and listened. A few 
moments elapsed—then the door was opened, 
and a voice, musical as a wind-harp to the ears 
of Mr. Freeman, came ringing along the 
passages. It was Grace, his dariing child—the 
sunbeam in his dwelling. 

‘* Has Papa come home ?”’ he heard her ask. 

‘* Yes, love,” he called to.her, ‘‘ Papais home. 
Come up here, you little runaway 1”’ 

How changed, suddenly, were both tone and 
manner. Up the stairs bounded the fairy- 
footed child, and was soon in her father’s arms, 
clasping his neck, and covering his face with 
kisses... Away went the evil spirit from the 
heart of Mr. Freeman ; away went the shadows 
from his brow, banished by the presence of his 
blessed child. 

Not very far from the rich man’s dwelling 
stood an humble frame tenement, where a poor 
day-laborer lived with his wife and child. He 
had been very hard at work from the rising to 
the going down of the sun, and now released 
from toil, was slowly wending his way home- 
ward, bearing the spirit, of discontent in his 
heart. Though scarcely numbering as many 
years as Mr. Freeman, he looked older than the 
wealthy merchant. His skin was coarse and 
brown from long ,exposure, to the: Summer’s 
sun and Winter’s cold; his body stooping 
from the weight of: many. burdens ; his large 
hands rough and horny from labor. Occasion- 
ally, as his eyes glanced up from the pave- 
ment, and rested upon the elegant homes that 

(33) 
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stood proudly along the street, 4 touch of envy 
chafed him, and the old thought of a partial 
distribution of God’s blessings came like a spirit 
of evil into his mind. 

In this unhappy mood was John Grant when 
he laid his hand upon the latch, and pushed 
open the door of his poor abode. How differ- 
ént was this tenement, in all of its surround- 
ings and interior appearances, to the princely 
dwelling of Andrew Freeman, the wealthy 
merchant. The low, weather-stained door, 
from which all paint had been obliterated for 
years, opened into the one room which was 
used as a kitchen, work-room, eating and 
sitting-room. The badly constructed chimney 
only partially carried off the smoke, and as 
John Grant stepped into the room, he encoun- 
tered an atmosphere loaded with a stifling and 
blinding vapor. 

He neither scolded nor complained; but the 
sense of oppression was increased. He looked 
at his weary wife, and the weary wife looked 
at her weary husband. Both sighed, but 
neither of them spoke a word; yet both felt 
that their lot in life was a hardone. John 
Grant sat down, heavily, and his wife went on 
with her preparations for supper. 

** Where is Mary ?” he asked. 

‘*She’s gone to the store for salt,’? replied 
the wife. 

The poor laboring man had looked up with a 
gleam of interest-on his countenance. His 
head bent slowly down again until his chin 
rested upon his’ bosom. 

‘“‘Isn’t she staying a great while ?’’ said the 
father, looking towards his wife, after a few 
rainutes had passed. 

‘*Tt’s time she was here,’’ replied the mo- 
ther. ‘“She’ll be back ina moment.” 

‘*She’s a great deal of help to you now, 
Jane,’’ said Grant, with an awakening interest 
in his voice. , 

“Oh, yes, a great deal,”’ answered his wife. 
“You don’t know how matiy steps she saves 
me. I hardly ever have to run out to the 
store now. She buys things there just like a 
little woman. And éhe is learning to sew 
right neatly. Just look at that.”? And the 
mother brought a dingy old piece-of unbleached 
muslin, on which were several rows of stitches. 
‘““Mary did the whole of this. Now isn’t it 
wonderful! She’ll make a smart woman, I 
can tell you.” 

‘* And she’s so good,’ said Grant, as a broad 
smile went over his’ rough face, lighting it up 
with a humane expression’that gave it a higher 
type of manhood. 





** Look there,’’ added the wife, pointing to a 
basket of carpenter’s chips, ‘‘she brought that 
from the shop all herself. Why it’s a load for 
a stout boy! Isn’t she strong!’’ 

**Too heavy a load for her arm, Jane,” re- 
plied Grant. “‘ You mustn’t let her bring such 
a large one again.’’ 

“Oh, she didn’t mind it,’’ said the mother, 
“T asked her how she got along, and she told 
me she carried the basket a short distance at a 
time, resting on the door-steps, and so making 
her way homewards. I didn’t just like one 
thing,” added Mrs. Grant, in a voice betraying 
some indignation; ‘‘she says that a gentleman 
who lives in one of the great houses in the 
next block drove her off of his steps where 
she was resting, and frightened her with his 
angry looks.’’ 

‘Curse him!’ exclaimed John Grant, a fiery 
indignation burning instantly in his face. 

“Don’t, don’t curse anybody, John!’’ said 
his wife, in a soothing voice. ‘‘He didn’t 
know our little Mary, as we know her, or he 
never would have driven her away. Thereare 
idle, bad, thieving children about, John, and 
the gentleman, no doubt, took her for one of . 
them.’ 

‘*T don’t care for that!’’ replied Grant, still 
in an angry tone. ‘ But, if I had been there, 
I would have knocked him down, as I would 
knock down a dog !” 

John Grant was still brooding over this treat- 
ment of his child, when the music of her 
happy voice, as she came singing to the door, 
fell: pleasantly upon his ears, scattering all 
clouds and shadows, and filling his heart with 
sunshine. 

* Has Father come home ?”’ 

These were her words, as she threw open the 
door, and bounded into the room. 

‘Yes, pet, Father is home,’’ said John Grant, 
reaching out his arms towards the child, who 
was as precions to his heart, as the child of 
any father'in the land; that of Andrew Free- 
man not excepted. 

Mary sprang into those great, strong arms, 
clasping her own, that were fairy-like in com- 
parison, about her father’s neck, and pressing 
her soft young lips lovingly to lips whose 
kisses were sweet to her. Then she laid her- 
self down in his‘arms, and looked up, with a 
happy smile, into his face. Mary was not a 
handsome child. Her features were plain, and 
rather coarse ; but, in the sight of her father, 
she was very beautiful. Tohim, all the sweet- 
ness of her child-life, which was full of love 
for her parents, was expressed in her outward 
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form. The blue of her eyes, the ruby of her 
lips, the chesnut brown of her hair, the soft- 
ness of her skin, all had a refinement, a deli- 
cacy, and a beauty to him, as real as any of the 
higher types of beauty to others. In all her 
movements, too, he saw a surpassing grace. 

Is not love the great beautifier? Is it not 
the heart’s sunshine that makes light in all 
the chambers of the soul ? 





the poor murmurer, alike blessings. Heaven- 
sent messengers of love! links that bind us to 
the upper world! Celestial visitants! To the 
Andrew Freemans and John Grants of this 
unhappy world alike, the good angels, who, by 
a single wave of the hand, sweep aside the 
dark curtains of brooding discontent, and let 
in the heavenly sunshine. Blessings on them! 
Blessings forever ! 


Blessed children! To the rich repiner, and ¢ 
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BY JENNIE LANE. 


— 


Ir there is a home which is ever dear, and 
home forever, it is the spot where our eyes 
first opened. upon the shifting panorama of 
human existence ; where the first words framed 
by our unskilled organs of speech were uttered ; 
where we tottered around upon the greensward, 
a kind maternal hand aiding our helplessness, 
learning, little by little, the mysteries of Life— 
the exuberant gayety of childhood, the hopes 
and aspirations of youth, and, if we linger 


long enough, the strength and fortitude of 


mature years. We may think of the old 
homestead but seldom when prosperity leads 
us by the hand in flowery paths and neath the 
cooling shade, but when adversity scatters 
thorns amid the flowers, and withers with its 
Upas breath the leaves that fanned our brows, 
and disappointment checks the fountain of joy 
that gushed from heart to eye, and lip, and 
brow, beautifying all things, then we sigh for 
the calm morning of life, that dawned so 
brightly upon us in the old homestead, and 
quiet rest at our mother’s knee. 

Would that it had ever been morning, never 
mid-day, is the sigh that goes up from many a 
troubled breast, weary of toil, of strife, of un- 
rest. Vain wish! for the innocence of child- 
hood, the hopefulness’ of youth, shall return 
to glad the weary nevermore. 

Well do I remember one who came back to 
us from the busy world, full of weariness, and 
heart-sore. But a few years before he had 
gone forth in all the pride and strength of 
early manhood; ambition nerved his arm, and 
love his heart: Now how changed!) The 
angel of Death had come in an unlooked-for 
hour, and taken her who for a few joyous 
seasons had slept upon his bosom; whose pure 
and fervent love had been the sunshine of life ; 





and now, while the sod was fresh upon her 
new-made grave, he had come back to the 
home of his childhood, as:if there yet could be 
found a panacea for the ills of life. But no; 
the last buoyant feeling Time preserved fresh 
from childhood, is buried in the tomb where 
sleeps the loved and lost heart treasures—not 
lost, but gone before. It was a beauteous 
Sabbath-eve of May; I remember how he came 
in from a lonely walk and laid in my lap a few 
sweet May flowers from the wood, a bunch of 


» the soft ‘‘ pussy willow’? buds that grew beside 


the mossy rock in the large pasture, and a 
handful of pebbles from the noisy brook that 
gamboled by the door. Often in happier days 
had my little apron been filled with like gifts 
from his boyish hands, and my voice rang out 
a gleeful demonstration of my gratitude for 
his brotherly kindness. But now I did not 
laugh; I could only close my eyes to keep 
back the tears that would come, and sigh that 
life contained in store no thore May-days for 
him. 

Memory goes back to a spacious old farm- 
house, of antique style, large and roomy, 
warmed by huge fireplaces wherein burn un- 
cut logs of a Winter evening, in the light of 
whose blaze sat three generations. I reriem- 
ber them all, from the aged grandparents who 
sat in the warmest nook, down to the tabby- 
cat that purred on ‘the warm hearth-rug at 
their feet, who, with myself, comprised the 
family pets. I see her now, that old Grand- 
mother, seated in her arm-chair, plying the 
shining knitting-needles with all the vigor of 
youth, though the locks. that escape from her 
neat cap are scarcely less white than the snowy 
muslin. And Grandfather, too; with one-eyed 
spectacles astride his nose, reading from the 
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well-worn family Bible, or with a little one 
upon his knee, telling tales of the Revolution 
and thrilling adventures of early life in the 
wilderness, or singing, with tremulous, voice, 
some ballad that memory has. kept from boy- 
hood, an echo from the dawn of life by the 
ocean strand. The laughter of childhood ever 
blended sweetly with the song of youth, the 
voice of manhood and old age, in that old 
mansion beneath the shadow of the hills. 
And without there was no lack of Nature’s 
harmonies; all the long Summer days the 
birds, streams, and trees sang in unison, and 
on neighboring hills herds lowed, and lambs 
gamboled in the warm sunshine. 

Long years have the grey-haired ones who 
sat in the chimney nook been sleeping beneath 
the sod of the church-yard; but they were not 
the first we missed from the fireside. One by 
one the circle diminished; each had a mission 
of love and labor to perform, and as they were 





g 
called, went out in strength and beauty, other 


homes. to create and bless, leaving the old 
house at home quiet, and lone. And Time 
hath taken even that; no trace remains to tell 
us where it once stood; but in a modern cot- 
tage, snug and cosy, they who were the pre- 
siding geniuses of the old homestead, now 
feeble and silver-haired, wait alone to welcome 
the smiling faces of child and grandchild, that 


~now and then come like rays of sunshine to 


their deserted homes, bringing joy and mirth 
to cheer their declining years. The old home- 
stead! dear let it remain to every heart, how- 
ever humble it may have been. He who 
holds in fond remembrance a home, humble, 
but pure and peaceful, has a talismanic power 
within, to resist temptation and flee from evil. 
Time will steal from us childhood and youth; 
but we may cling to its joyous memories, and 
so keep the heart from growing old. 
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TO MY. SISTER. 


ee 


BY CAROLINE N——. 


As the morning sunlight, stealing 
Through the casement, casts its beams, 
Lightening shadows, end-revealing 
What had erst been dimly seen, 
Even thus does mem’ry light me 
Through the mazes of the past, 
Lifting up the veil of mystery 
Which forgetfulness had cast. 


Light and shadow dimly blending, 
Joy and sorrow, hope and fear, 
Life’s vicissitudes, unending 
As itself, are garnered there ; 
In those chambers, who can measure 
The great depths of what appear! 
Some things brighter than earth’s treasures, 
Others dark as night’s despair. 


’Neath the waves some rocks are hidden ; 
Some their heads above it rear, 
Claiming the first look that’s given, 
As so boldly they appear. 
Thus loom up to my soul's vision, 
And enchain it with a spell, 
Some high points from out life’s ocean, 
On which mem’ry ean but dwell. 


I remember one in childhood, 
Who with me so oft did stray, 

O’er the hills, through field and wildwood, 
Heediess of the coming day ; 


Gaily dancing, blithely roving, 
Comes her vision to me now; 
Smiling lip, and soft hair flowing 
Lightly round her fair, young brow. 


Years have passed—how fraught with changes, 
Sister dear—since last we ruved ; 
Time, though mighty, ne’er estranges 
Those who in their childhood loved. 
From thy path the sunshine’s faded, 
And thy day has turned to night; , 
Death has cast, by sorrow aided, 
O’er thy warm, young heart its blight. 


Just one year ago, we saw thee 
In thy bridal robes arrayed ; 
Now, the widow’s weeds enfold thee, 
For Death’s hand could not be stayed ! 
He who in thy love was blessed 
Rests within the silent tomb, 
And the cypress wreath now resteth, 
Where was once the orange bloom. 


Yet, dear sister, do not languish, 
For thine aid look up above ; 
He can heal thy heart’s deep anguish, 
He directs ‘all things in love. 
And of all He’s not bereft thee ; 
“ Father’s ” guiding hand is near! 
“ Mother’s ” love he still has left thee! 





Many friends, thy way to cheer. 
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JANET WATSON’S NEW LESSON. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


bushes, and raspberry vines, and trees that scattered 
the ground with great golden pears every September, 
and there were berries to be gathered in the woods, 
only a little way off, and apples in the orchards. 

Ah! I think Janet ought to have been a very 
happy, as she certainly was a highly blest little girl. 
The sunshine, that Summer afternoon, fell pleasantly 
all about her, while the lilacs and syringas that 
filled the little front yard wafted their sweet fra- 
grance into the room with every puff of wind. 
Then, as soon as her sewing was done, Janet knew 
she could have a long, pleasant ramble down into 
the meadows, after the cow, such a ramble as many 
a city girl would have given her best silk dress to 
take once a week. 

Ah, little children! well it will be for you, if you 
can only learn what so many men and women go 
down to their graves without having understood, 
that true happiness is not simply in wealth and 
show, in servants to wait on one, and fine dresses to 
wear; it is in the peace and quiet of a contented, 


“ T ra1nx it’s too bad—I think it’s quite too bad,” 
said Janet Watson, as she poised her newly-threaded 
needle on her finger, while the gingham apron she 
was hemming fell from her lap to the floor, “ that I 
should have to stay in the house for three whole 
hours of this afternoon, when the sun shines so 
beautifully, and I long to be out in the meadows 
gathering flowers. I don’t love to sew one bit, un- 
less it is to make dolls’ bonnets and dresses, and I 
don't think little girls of eleven years ought to have 
to, any way. I just wish I was rich, and I wouldn’t 
touch a needle again until I was twenty years old; 
as rich, now, as Minnie Matthews, that young city 
girl that’s come out here to pass the Summer with 
her mother. \ Don’t I wish I was she, and don’t I 
envy her! Oh, I forgot! Mamma says that’s break- 
ing the tenth commandment. Anyhow, I wish I 
had just such a beautiful bonnet, trimmed with 
white, and blue flowers, as she has, and such a lot 
of dresses, and nice gaiters, and a carriage to ride 
in, and a servant to wait on me. Oh, wouldn’t I be 
happy then! I wonder why I couldn’t have been 3 loving heart. 
born rich, too, instead of being a poor little father- 
less girl, whose mother is obliged to take in plain 
sewing, and I having to do the hemming in vaca- 


Nn nnn 
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Three hours later, just as the sunset of that beau- 
tiful Summer’s day had heaped the sky with pillars 
tions.” of fire, Janet Watson opened the great brown gate 

And tears stood in the eyes of litttle Janet Wat- $ of the side yard, and the cow stood by patiently 
son, as, leaning down, she wearily took up the apron { watching her. 
she was hemming. “ Janet, Janet, is your ma at home?’ called a 

And now, my dear children, I question in my } quick, frightened voice over the bars of the opposite 
own mind whether, after all, there were many § lot. 
people, on the whole, more blest than Janet Watson, The girl turned quickly, and saw one of the 
that afternoon. I know many a rich man, who } neighbors with a white handkerchief tied over her 
owned great houses, and stock in the banks, and ; head. 
all those things that men toil, and strive, and sin “Yes, Miss Wheeler, Ma’s at home; do you want 
for, would have envied that little girl, as she sat in } her?” 
her mother’s parlor that afternoon, hemming a “Yes; won’t you run in and ask her to hurry 
baby’s apron. right down to Colonel Hubbard’s? Their new 

Certainly Janet had a great deal to be thankful } boarders have been out to ride this afternoon, and 
for. She had been born in the country; and oh, $ the horses took fright, and upset the carriage. 
do you know what a blessing this is; instead of } They’re afraid Mrs. Matthews is killed; you know 
being buried up betwixt high walls of brick houses, $ she’s the mother of that pretty little girl we saw at 
with only a little strip of sky at the top, and a; church. Do tell your mother to hurry, quick ;” and 
square Of garden behind, to have the broad mea- $ Miss Wheeler hastened away. 
dows, the green fields, and the glorious sky always ‘‘Oh, Mamma, do make haste, do,” cried Janet, 
before one, to take into the heart the great lessons $ as she hurried into the house, and told her sad tale 
they teach and the blessed health they give. } with panting breath, and pallid cheeks, for her 
Janet had this latter. No city child ever had the } heart was full of pity for the little girl whom, three 
warm brown hue of her cheek, the healthful de- ¢ hours before, she had envied so deeply. 
velopment of every limb and muscle. Then, though ; Mrs. Watson had just finished setting the table ; 
her mother was poor, she owned a nice little yellow } but she was a very kind-hearted little woman; so, 


house, with a garden behind it filled with currant } after hearing her daughter’s story, she did not wait 
(37) 
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& moment, but ran for her bonnet and shawl, ex- } had to tear her away from her mother, for she clung 
claiming, “Oh, dear me! I’m all in a flutter. How } tightly to her after all was over, crying, ‘ Don’t go, 
dreadful! Poor, dear woman! I do hope she isn’t >? and leave me all alone, Mamma !’” 

killed.” | “And hasn’t she any one to take care of her?” 





It was quite late when Janet sat down to her “Yes; they have telegraphed to her father in 
solitary supper that night, for she had first to milk ) New York, and he will be on in a little while. But, 
the cow, and, as this was an unusual thing with her, { my child, all his wealth will not buy back to Minnie 
she was some time about it. But though, under } her mother.” 
ordinary circumstances, she would have been quite “Oh, Mamma, what if it had been you—what if 
hungry, she scarcely tasted a mouthful, for her > it had been you!” cried Janet, clinging tightly to 
thoughts wandered constantly in wonder and sorrow 
after the little girl, Minnie Matthews. “ Suppose it 
was my mother; how I should feel; oh, suppose it 
was my mother!” murmured Janet, and the tears 
gushed up to her eyes. 

At last she rose up, and set the things away. 
Then she went and sat down on the threshhold of 
the front door, and watched the stars come into the 
sky. Whata beautiful Summer evening it was. The 
fire-flies were flashing over the distant meadows, and 
from the distant woods came the hum of the $ down at her bedside, and thanked God that she 
insects, and the many soothing tones of the forest ? was not motherless, and prayed him to comfort poor 


| her mother. “How glad I am I am not Minnie 
2 
at night. She waited there a long, long time; but, | little Minnie Matthews, she added, “ And may I 


Matthews,” and as Janet said these last words, the 
memory of her repinings and envy came back, and 
reproached her. 

“And I thought,” said Mrs. Watson, putting her 
arms around her daughter, “ what if it had been 
my little Janet left all alone, and motherless in the 
world !” 

And then both mother and daughter cried stilly 
together. And that night, when Janet kneeled 


somehow, she hadn’t courage to go in and light a } never envy others again, remembering that, after 
candle, and set herself to reading, of which she was § all, I may be more blest than they, and perhaps, 
usually very fond. if I knew the truth, would on no account change 

At last she heard her mother’s hand on the gate ¢ situations with them.” 
latch. “ Janet, my little girl, is that you sitting in Dear little children, who may sometimes have 
the front door. I'm afraid you'll take cold, for the 3 envied those who lived in better houses, or wore 
dew is heavy,” she said, in a voice unusually low $ handsomer dresses, or seemed more blest than 
and tender. you, remember that you cannot see into their 

“Oh, Mamma,” and Janet ran out eagerly, and $ hearts, or know their lives, or what the future may 
caught hold of her hand, “Do tell me about Mrs. ? be bringing to them; and that, knowing this, you 
Matthews. How did you leave her?” might find your own lot far the most blessed; and 

“ My child, she is dead ; she died nearly an hour 3 pray, from your heart, “Oh, let me remain as I 
ago.” 

Janet did not know whether it was because her et 
head swam so, or because of the darkness, that she 
could not find the front door; but her mother led 
her in, lighted a candle, and then sat down without 
speaking a word; but she saw her mother’s face 
was stained with tears. 

“Do tell me all about it, and about Minnie,” 
whispered the little girl, as she went up to her 
mother, and sat in her lap. 

* Qh, it was terrible,” answered Mrs. Watson, in 
a broken voice. “You see the horses took fright 
at something in the road, the carriage was dashed 
to pieces, and Mrs. Matthews fell on some stones on 
one side of the road, while Minnie went on the 
other, and was picked up unhurt. But the doctor 
says her mother was internally injured, and that 
caused her sudden death. She died about an hour 


” 

ee’ And didn’t she know anything ?” will be pulled.out quite straight without any knot 

“Yes; a few moments before she died, she opened at all. You must let go the end that hangs over the 
her eyes, and smiled faintly on Minnie, who was left hand, and grasp the handkerchief between the 
bending over her; and she whispered very feebly, } thumb and forefinger. 
‘Come to me, in Heaven, my child!’ that was all.” — 

“And Minnie ! oh, how did she bear it, Mamma?” Ly1ne@ long and late in bed impairs the health, 
sobbed Janet. generates diseases, and in the end destroys the lives 


“Oh, it almost broke my heart to see her. They § of multitudes. 


TO TIE A KNOT IN A HANDKERCHIEF, WHICE 
CANNOT BE DRAWN TIGHT. 

Cast an ordinary knot on a handkerchief, and 
give the end out of your right hand to some specta- 
tor, and tell him to pull hard and sharp when you 
count three. Just as he pulls, slip yourdeft thumb 
under the handkerchief, as drawn in the cut, and it 
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THE JEALOUS CHILD. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 





“ Why, Hester, what have you come home so soon 
for?” asked Mrs. Willis, as she glanced up from her 
sewing, and saw her little daughter entering the 
sitting room; and there was a cloud on the child’s 
brow, anda gloomy setting to the corners of the 
little red mouth that could laugh and dimple so 
sweetly. 

“ Because, Mamma, I don’t think the girls wanted 
me there much. Julia kept by Jane Carr all the 
time, and Minnie played with her cousins, and 
scarcely spoke to me at all. Then we went out into 
the garden, and Minnie gathered all the nicest 
raspberries for her cousins, and only said, ‘ Hester, 
you help yourself,’ as if I wasn’t of any consequence. 
So I just concluded to come off home, though Jane 
did tease me to stay,” and the tears swelled up into 
the little girl’s eyes, as she thought of the happy 
afternoon she had prémised herself with her little 
neighbors, and how it was all lost! lost! 

Mrs. Willis was a fond, rather than a judicious 
mother. “ Well, it is too bad, that they didn’t 
treat my little girl well !” she said, in very pitying 
tones, as she drew the child to her. “No matter! 
she shall go to Grandma’s to-morrow, and have as 
many raspberries as she likes, and she may go out 
and play with Tido, and she'll find a very large 
orange in one corner of Mother’s drawer.” 

So Hester found the orange, and called the dog; 
he was in one of his most playful moods, and it 
certainly was very pleasant under the great cherry- 
tree, with the soft afternoon sunshine scattering 
through the branches, and sprinkling the child’s 
hair. But somehow, Hester wasn’t happy. The 
thought of the little girls in the opposite house 
haunted her still ; and she pictured them in a thou- 
sand varied enjoyments, until nothing looked 
pleasant about her, and she sat moodily among the 
long grass, and at last the little dog, weary of try- 
ing to attract her attention, went off and laid down 
to sleep, and the afternoon wore gloomily away. 

And so this seed of evil, this night-shade of the 
soul, which is, we believe, almost the worst quality 
with which any character can be cursed, gained 
root, and grew in the heart of Hester Willis. 

Certain it was, as is usually the case with jealous 
people, she had no reason to feel herself in any 
wise aggrieved or slighted. Julia and Minnie Carr 
were much attached to her; but their cousins, 
whom they had not met for nearly a year, had that 
morning made their sudden advent, and it was not 
surprising they were all much engrossed with each 
other, or failed to show Hester quite that attention 
which they usually did; and, on this account, she 
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much unhappiness as they cause others, jealous 
persons make themselves most wretched of all. 

And now, mothers, have you ever duly considered 
this matter? Do you know how much care and 
watchfulness it requires to eradicate this evil 
growth in the hearts of your children? Do you 
know its virus will poison all that is healthful in 
the soul, that it will darken and embitter the 
whole character, stimulating all evil passions, mak- 
ing its possessor narrow-minded, suspicious, envi- 
ous, in short, blighting the whole life. 

Especially, too, because of her deeper emotional 
nature, do we believe this quality to be the “ be- 
setting sin’ of woman. Her life is more intro- 
verted than man’s, and there is in it less means 
afforded for natural health to throw off the evil. 

A jealous woman! Oh, reader, de you know 
what this is; what a life of bitterness, and misery, 
and madness the words involve! As if, for the very 
happiest of us, there were not sorrow, and care, and 
trial enough without this long misery. 

And being this, no woman can be happy. She 
will imagine wrong where it never existed ; she will 
be unjust to her friends, and estrange and make 
enemies of these ; and indulging this jealous tenden- 
cy, she will, as the years gather over her, become 
unjust, violent, selfish. 

Oh, how many discords has this jealousy engen- 
dered ; how many flames of evil has it fanned ; 
how far from the green, quiet ways of peace and 
truth has it led its possessor. 

Jealousy! To feel this, is to carry forever a fever 
in the soul; to have a worm that dieth not knaw- 
ing forever at the fibre of the heart; to have a fire 
spreading blackness and desolation over all the 
green fields in existence. 

Life, this life we from hour to hour are living, is 
all we have’ to front eternity with; and how can 
that charity “ which hopeth all things, endureth all 
things, believeth all things,” which, in short, lead- 
eth the feet of those who live it far up on the 
mountains which lie nearest the kingdom of Heaven, 
flourish in an atmosphere darkened by this, the 
soul’s Upas tree ! 

Mothers! we pray you to watch the first indica- 
tions of this tendency in the souls of your children ! 
and oh, as you value their happiness, and their 
worth in this life, as you value their moral health, 
aye, the salvation of their souls, we pray you, with 
watchfulness, and judicious care, above all, with 
many prayers, to expunge this evil! For over 
many 2@ discordant, broken, ruined life, shall be 
written at the end, by God's angel, that burning 


made herself miserable the rest of the day, for $ word, “ Jealousy!” 
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HEALTH. 


BY HATTIE HOPEFUL. 


“ HEALTH is an indispensable instrument for the 
best qualities and highest finish of all work.” This 
fact too many learn too late. That the founda- 
tions of a good constitution and subsequent health 
are often laid in childhood, and that the foundations 
of a feeble constitution and subsequent ill-health 
are thus early formed, cannot be too forcibly im- 
pressed on the minds of parents and guardians, 

It is not enough that the ablest physicians are 
consulted in sickness. The mother ought to possess 
the requisite knowledge to insure health. This 
knowledge, though the least often sought, may be 
obtained by all. I do not mean that mothers need 
study the technicalities of Pharmacy ; but Physio- 
logy and Hygiene ought to be ranked as indispensa- 
ble studies for woman. She should seek to know 
the construction of the human frame; the proper 
situation and relation of all its organs, bones, nerves, 
arteries, veiffs, capillaries, tendons, muscles, pores, 
&c. Also should she know what relations and effect 
different styles of dress, baths, air, exercise, rest, 
food and drinks bear to the human system. 

Custom is no guide on the subject of health. 
Physicians who follow the customs of society are no 
guides. It is true they ought to be guides; but it 
is equally true, that the great majority of them are 
not. This, no doubt, arises from the fact that for 
ages they have been called on to heal the sick, and 
not to teach health to the people. Many think 
little about disease, until they find themselves the 
victims of it. And then, often, they are as ignorant 
of the best modes of cure, as they are of the best 
means of avoiding disease. 

The great mass of the people, even the most 
learned in other professions, pay but little thought 
or attention to the laws of health. Were this not 
true, the students of our colleges and seminaries 
of learning would not graduate with broken con- 
stitutions. What sufficeth it that the teachers of 
these Institutions have studied, or can teach Physi- 
ology, if they do not make it practical. Knowledge 
is only useful so far as it is rendered practical to 
its possessor and. all who are brought within its 
influence. 

For centuries the greatest errors have prevailed 
in society in relation to health, although, within a 
few years, much inquiry has been awakened in the 
mind of some on this subject. The pen and the 
press have sent messages of mercy or physical re- 
demption to the palace of the rich, and the cottage 
of the lowly ; and where the groans of sickness and 
despondency were once heard, a little natural, 
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wholesome knowledge has arrested the attention to 
nature’s remedies, and joy, energy and hope has, in 
many instances, revived to new ‘life and activity ; 
but much work yet remains to be done. The fields 
are ready for the harvest, the laborers are few, and 
their recompense small; but the world must be re- 
deemed from physical error, and those who possess 
the requisite knowledge are responsible, if they 
conceal it under the garb of custom, and | stifle the 
silent admonitions of the voice of unperverted 
nature. 

Is human life so trifling an affair, that it must be 
bartered for what many term the good things of 
the land, but which, by their effects, prove that 
the people have made a sad mistake in substituting 
the fat and flesh of beasts, and many other unwhole- 
some things, for the rich, health and life-giving 
fruits of the land. Shall life be bartered for a little 
so-called ease, or want of exercise, which does not 
bring ease from sickness, for the privilege of 
breathing over and over again confined air, and 
often tobacco smoke ; for the privilege of confining 
and cramping, burthening and deforming the human 
system in a dress that has nothing but fashion to 
recommend it? All that a healthful dress requires 
to make it fashionable, is intelligent conviction, and 
united action. The very knowledge that all man- 
kind need most, they are the slowest to acquire. 
Fashionable clothing, and costly ornaments often 
cover a diseased body ; but would not the body and 
soul too be better off, if simply and _ healthfully 
clothed, and health, strength, and vigor of mind 
dwelt in the clay tabernacle. 

Health is a subject that demands the attention of 
the fashionable and wealthy no less than others. 
Fashion is the great destroyer of health. She 
creeps into the palaces of the wealthy, and robs 
them, often unexpectedly, of their brightest and 
best treasures; their nearest and dearest friends. 
Then why should they not learn all those laws that 
guide the movements, the life and health of the 
human frame? Do they leave this to physicians ? 
their skill fails when violated nature’s laws can 
hold out no longer; when the weakening effects 
of false habits have been continued so long that 
vitality has gradually given way, unperceived 
often by those who are in the daily habit of using 
stimulating food and drinks; and ere the victim is 
aware, many times, he is hurried to the grave. 

The manner in which a child is fed and clothed, 
and confined to breathe impure air, weakens its 
vitality, and sows the first seeds of disease, which a 
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few subsequent years of wrong habits develope and 
prepare for the reaper death. The mother, who 
thinks more of her darling child than of her own 
life, would give all her rich-and gay clothing, her 
gems and jewels, if she could only waken to life the 
spirit fled—if she could only feel the beating pulse, 
and see the gasping breath return—but ah! too 
late! too late! The fault is not hers; she did all 
she could; nursed with tender care; sought skill- 
ful physicians; but all in vain. But whose fault is 
it? verily, it is some one’s. Oh, Custom, it is thine! 
Thou hast destroyed more lives than war, or famine, 
or the pestilence! Thou hast taught people to 
build their foundations of life and health on the 
weak superstructure which thou dictatest. Thou 
hast taught them that Nature’s laws were too plain 
and simple ; that thou wert a better fabricator of 
the human system than God, its author; that as 
soon as life commences, they must begin to bandage 
and cramp the human system into the smallest com- 
pass; feed it with anything but its natural food; 
give it the most foul air to breathe ; and if it should 
happen to have vitality enough to pass the period 
of infancy, it may, perhaps, languish along until 
some developing cause, or the pestilence sweeps it to 
the tomb. This has been the sad fate of millions, 
and unless the attention of the multitude is arrested 
to inquire into the causes of disease and premature 
death, and they are eonvinced this subject demands 
more earnest, inquiring thought, than it has hitherto 
received, will be the fate of millions more. 

So long as custom teaches woman that the style 
of her wardrobe, however costly and durable, must 
be often changed and constructed in the most un- 
healthy manner; that the customs of the day must 
engross all her best thoughts and attention; that 
her own health, and that of the beings demanding 
her care may all be left to the dictates of custom; 
so long will premature death break and blight the 
most sacred ties of nature. 

But when woman, the guardian of the young, 
becomes thoroughly enlightened on these subjécts, 
a radical change will be effected. For we know 
that her pitying eye, and her heart of sympathy 
would do all they could, if she but knew what to 
do, and where the work was to becommenced. Oh, 
woman ! no longer heed the voice of those customs 
that forbids you to breathe, and breathe enough; 
that tells you that, for this purpose, foul air is as 
good as pure; that tells you your stomachs are 











as in any other department of human life. We had 
far rather allow a patient to die without medicine, 
than kill him by an inopportune dose. 

Another sentiment of ours is, to try the more 
agreeable remedy first. A dose of medicine which 
is palatable to a patient, will do him more good 
other things being equal, than one which is repul 
sive. That a warm bath is safer than a cold one 
no intelligent person can call in question ; that it is 
more soothing, even in a burning fever, is without 
doubt ; while its agency in “ cooling ”’ any diseased 
part of the body will be admired by every one who 
chooses to make the experiment; it does all the 
good, without the shock of cold water, which is 
even painful to some, and insupportable to not a few 
A forcible writer has observed, with a great deal of 
truth, 

“The warm bath is a grand remedy, and will cure 
the most virulent of diseases. A person who may 
be in fear of having received infection of any kind, 
as, for instance, having visited a fever patient, should 
speedily plunge into a warm bath, suffer perspiration 
to ensue, and then rub dry, dress securely to guard 
against taking cold, and finish off with a cup of 
strong tea by the fire. If the system has imbibed 
any infectious matter, it will certainly be removed 
by this process, if it be resorted to before the infec- 
tion has time to spread over the system. And even 
if some time has elapsed, the drenching perspiration 
that may be induced in a hot bath, will be pretty 
sure to remove it.” ~ 

Life Illustrated, the staunch advocate of cold 
water, says, with great truth, ‘whatever may be 
the merits of the judicious application of water 
cold or hot, its improper use will certainly do mis- 
chief, and may destroy life.” 

Our advice to all, then, is, that the application of 
even water, as a remedial means, should be under 
the supervision of a sound judgment, or an experi- 
enced physician. 


Activity Necessary To Heauttu.—There are 
many almost inappreciable sappers of our life, any 
one.of which might be in operation for a long time 
without causing any alarming condition of the 
system; but when a multitude of these are at 
work, critical symptoms appear with alarming 
rapidity. The purest water will become putrid, if 
allowed to stagnate. The purest air from the ocean 
or the poles, if kept still, becomes corrupt in the 
cleanliest habitation in the land, and the healthiest 


capable of digesting such a variety of compounds 3 blood in the system begins in a moment to die, if, 
at a meal, that, if put in a chenfist’s crucible, } for a moment, it is arrested in its progress through 


would turn out an unfavorable extract; that tells 
you that exercise and activity of body were only 
designed for those who were obliged to toil to 
supply needed wants, and a great variety of un- 
healthy customs of which we have not time to men- 
tion now. 


WARM AND COLD BATHING. 
On the subject of bathing, Dr. Hall says: “The 


the system. In either of these cases, of fresh water, 
of pure air,and healthy blood, corruption is the 
inevitable result of stagnation. To keep them all 
pure and life-giving, activity of motion is a physical 
necessity. Whatever tends to arrest or impede the 
flow of the blood through the body, does, in that 
same proportion, inevitably engender disease ; any 
other result is physically impossible, because impure 
blood is the foundation or an attendant of all sick- 


eafest plan is the best. This is as true in medicine $ ness.—Hall’s Journal of Health. 
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To Ponish SHELLS FoR OrRNAMENTS.—Many 
shells naturally possess so fine a polish that no pre- 
paration is considered necessary for placing them in 
the cabinet. In general, however, it happens that 
when shells become dry they lose much of their 
natural lustre. This may be very easily restored 
by washing them with a little water in which a 
small portion of Gum Arabic has been dissolved, or 
with the white of an egg. This is the simplest of 
those processes which are employed, and is used 
not only by the mere collector, but by the scientific 
arranger. There are many shells of a very plain 
appearance on the outside, by reason of a dull epi- 
dermis or skin with which they are covered. This 
is removed by steeping the shell in warm water, 
and then rubbing it off with a brush. When the 
epidermis is thick, it will be found necessary to 
mingle with the water a small portion of nitric acid, 
which, by dissolving part of the shell, destroys the 
adhesion. This last agent must be employed with 
great caution, since it destroys the lustre on every 
part exposed to its influence. The new surface 
must be polished with leather, assisted with tripoli; 
but in many cases where even these are ineffectual, 
the file and the pumice-stone may be employed to 
rub off the coarse external layers, that the con- 
cealed beauties may be disclosed. When this is 
done, the labor and care, though great, have a pro- 
portionate reward. 


Cements.—I believe gypeum and oil very good ; 
but, however, here are three descriptions of cement. 
Universal Cement—Curdle skim milk, press out 
the whey, and dry the curd by a gentle heat, but as 
quickly as possible. When-it has become quite dry, 
grind it to powder in a coffee or pepper mill, and 
mix it with one-tenth of its weight of finely-pow- 
dered quick-lime, and a piece of eamphor, the size 
of a pea, also reduced to powder, to every ounce of 
the mixture. Keep it in wide mouth one ounce 
vials, well corked. For use, make it into a paste, 
with a little water,and apply it immediately. Dza- 
mond Cement.—Isinglass, one ounce; distilled 
vinegar, five and a half ounces; gum ammoniacum, 
half an ounce; gum mastic, half an ounce. Mix, 
and it is ready for use. New Cement —A little 
grotnd borax, mixed with plaster-of-paris, makes 
an excellent eement for many purposes. It is simply 
mixed up into a plastic consistency, then applied 
with a trowel. It soon hardens. Having used all 
three of these receipts, I can fearlessly assert they 
are good. 


oe 


Yeast—Sour yeast is as good or better than 
new, if you add soda enough to sweeten, just before 
using. 
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Batter Puppine.— 
To eight ounces of best wheaten flour, add one 
Ounce of salt, but not more, and when this you have 
done, 
Beat up four new-laid eggs in a basin, with these, 
In the usual way, adding milk by degrees, 
Till the batter is smooth, and not thicker than 
cream ; 
After which get a cloth without gusset or seam, 
And a basin well buttered and floured inside, 
Fill it up with the mixture, then have the cloth tied 
O’er the top rather tight, and then boil it for two 
Hours, not any more, as ’twill spoil if you do. 


Fine Gincer Cakes.—Break three eggs in a 
basin, beat them well, and add half a pint of cream, 
which must also be beat with them, and the whole 
put into a saucepan over the fire. Stir till it gets 
warm, then add one pound of butter, and half a 
pound of loaf sugar, and two and a half ounces of 
ginger, both powdered. Stir the whole carefully 
over a slow fire, just to melt the butter. Then pour 
it on two pounds of flour, and form it all into a 
paste. Roll it or break it into pieces, as you think 
proper, and bake it. 


RaspsBerry SANDWicu.—Take half a pound of 
sifted sugar, half a pound of butter, two eggs, and 
two ounces of ground rice, work them well together, 
then add seven ounces of flour. Spread half this 
mixture upon buttered writing paper, in a shallow 
tin or dish, then a layer of raspberry preserve, and 
next cover with the other half of the paste. Bake 
in a quick oven, and when required for use, cut it 
into thick pieces like sandwiches, having previously 
sifted a little lump sugar over it. 


AppLE Firoat—tTake one pint of green or dried 
apple sauce, made smooth by passing through a 
seive or colander, the whites of three eggs beaten 
to a stiff froth, sugar and lemon to suit the taste; 
beat all well together, then send to table, dish out. 
and eat with rich, cold cream. It is an excellent 
dish for a tea-table. 

To Make O_tp Breap New.—lIf the loaves are 
a week old, steep for half a minute in cold water. 
Then put the loaf into the tin it was first baked in, 
taking care to take it out of the oven when nicely 
heated through. 

Essence or CeLery.—This may be prepared 
by soaking, for a fortnight, half an ounce of celery 
seeds in a quarter of a pintof brandy. A few drops 


$ will flavor a pint of soup or broth equal to a head 


of celery. 
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The season for excursions, morning rides and 
evening drives, pic-nics, yatching and love-making, 
has again visited us. We all feel the gipsy riant, 
fresh feeling after nature in the mountains, forests 
and streams. This month commences the great 
watering season—the time of year made to enjoy 
the money saved by the toil of the other three- 
fourths of it; hence we who take note of the 
movements of the “fickle goddess” present her 
most useful attractions for the recreative season. 

DETAILS OF THE COLORED PLATE, 

Lapy on tHE Lert.—Hair dressed far back, and 
the front tresses slightly crimpled, wavily, disguised 
at the back of the’neck with a comb-hider of velvet 
flowers and foliage, and ribbons with floating ends. 

Robe of lavender taffetas, in double jupe, the 
upper one in tunic form, scollop-edged, and re- 
lieved by a wide ribbon of nwance, in slight relief, 
laid in box plaits. The habit-shaped body, and the 
pointed and flounced sleeves, are a marked and pe- 
culiar novelty of the newest type of fashion, and 
the whole dress is rich, plain, and generally appro- 
priate. It is our evening dress for the watering 
places, and when cut low-necked,and the shoulders 
covered with a lace fichu, it is a most fascinating 
costume for the ball room. Cameo and gold brace- 
lets, rose-figured fan, undersleeves and collar of 
strawberry-pointed lace, lace-boots or low shoes of 
lasting to match the dress in color. 

Lapy ON THE RIGHT.—India silk bonnet, and 
robe of mole color, enlivened by epaulettes, cuffs, 
edging to demi-basque, and upper jupe of Scottish 
tartan. The round jockey skirt of the basque is 
the newest cut for pr de. The buttons of the 

_ front of the body, are of water-shaded pearl. Cord 
and tassels, a narrow row of lace trimming the crown, 
blue edges, and blue ribbons trimming the dlonde 
ruches of the under side, complete the novelty of 
the bonnet. Lace-boots to match the dress, and 
the lace collar very small, and lace cuffs very nar- 
row. Russet kid gloves. We think that our fair 
readers will unite in the belief that a combination 
of modesty and richness could not do more for 
ladies’ costume, than has been done by the goddess 
for this month. 

Though the figures of the plate are habited in silk, 
yet other materials are equally fashionable and 
attractive. 





MORNING ROBE. 
The material is very fine white cambric. The 
back is cut plain, and a saque front sweeps in one 


mass of rich trimming from collar to slipper. The 
front, above the waist, is gathered in three deep 
puffs, between bands of delicately-wrought insertion, 
that grow narrow towards the waist. From the 
waist down, seven bands of the same rich needle- 
work separate a succession of puffs, that form a 
trimming which grows wider as it approaches the 
bottom, and is finished at each side with a delicate 
needlework edging, which meets at the waist and 
continues in a double row up the centre of the 
corsage. 

On each. side is another succession of puffs and 
insertion that end within a few inches of the waist, 
contributing to the great richness of the garment. 

The loose pagoda sleeves are gathered in upright 
puffs, some four inches from the edge; each puff is 
separated by a short insertion band; the sleeve is 
finished with an edging of needlework. The sash 
is of broad lilac ribbon 

CANEZOU. 

Of fine white muslin, richly embroidered with 
needlework, and finished with lace. The front is 
nearly covered with a running pattern of oak leaves 
and berries woven together; this pattern extends 
over the shoulders and down behind, in the form of 
a deep collar. It is united in front, near the waist, 
by two bows of rose-colored ribbon, and a belt of 
the same fabric and tint separates the body from a 
deep ruffle or basquine, half-covered with the most 
beautiful needlework, and scolloped at the edge. 

The sleeves are loose and flowing, a ruffle of 
needlework, like that which composes the basquine, 
finishes them, and is headed bya light puff, in which 
a rose-colored ribbon is introduced, uniting inside 
the arm with a bow and ends. 


CHEMISETTE. 


Of fine India muslin. It is made close at the 
throat, enriched with various tucks down the front, 
and surmounted with a round collar, edged with a 
border of oak leaves in the finest possible needle- 
work; inside of this border the collar is dotted 
with eyelets, and a cluster of small pansies, with 
their foliage, form a second border within the edge. 

The front trimming is peculiar, and for a certain 
style of person, singularly graceful; a length of 
muslin, with a delicately embroidered edge, is 
{ placed in a serpentine ruffle from the waist to the 

throat, growing narrower as it descends, but gathered 
| with a fullness very rich and effective. Under every 








second fold of this trimming a bow of ribbon peeps 
out, giving brightness to the whole. 
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PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS IN STAY-MAKING. 


—_—— 


Materials necessary for making a pair of Stays. — 


Half a yard of Coutille; a piece of stay tape for 
easing ; some whalebone, either ready prepared or 
in strips to be split and shaved to size ; a steel busk ; 
wash-leather sufficient to cover it, and webbing to 
case it; a paper of 8-between needles; a reel of 
28-cotton ; a box of French holes; and a punch for 
putting them in. * 
DIRECTIONS FOR TAKING THE MEASURE. 

Measure round the waist as tightly as possible, 
noticing the number of inches; deduct two as an 
allowance for the clothes, Next take the measure 
of the bust, by placing the measure in the middle 
of the chest, at No. 1, (see engraving,) and pass it 
over the bosom to No. 8, not tightly, and zo allow- 
ance here to be made for the clothes. 

Then, from No. 8, passing the measure closely 
under the arm, to No. 1 of the back, which is not to 
reach the middle of the back by an inch and a 
half. Next, place the measure at the bottom of the 
busk, and pass round stomach and hips, alowing 
abont four inches for clothes, and then take the 
length of the busk. 

It will be found to simplify the directions very 
much, if a form similar to the following be first 
prepared, and the number of inches written against 
each as the part is measured, and then no confusion 
can possibly take place in the cutting out: 

Waist, 
Bust, 
Back, 


Hips, 
Length of Busk. 
* If preferred, any stay-maker will put them in 
at a trifling expense. 





DIRECTIONS FOR CUTTING OUT. 

A pattern must now be prepared according to the 
directions given in the engraving, which can easily 
be done by enlarging the design, and adding the 
requisite number of inches between each figure. 

Tas Back.—Double the Coutille sufficiently wide 
to take two whalebones, the holes, and to turn in 
for felling down, as marked in the engraving ; then 
lay on the pattern, and cut out the two parts of the 
back together, allowing, for turnings-in, about half 
an inch at the seam under the arm. 

Tue Front is cutout by placing the pattern 
so that the straight way comes in the direction of 
the little bones up the bosom, leaving a good turn- 
ing-in up the front seam, which crease off in pattern 
on the double Coutille, as it is better to cut out 
every part in the double, that you may have each 
side exactly alike. 

Should you desire to increase the size of the 
stays, it must always be done by allowing the re- 
quired additional size on the front and back at the 
seam under the arm, and by proportioning the arm- 
hole to the increased size. 

When the bosom gores are to be put in, the Cou- 
tille is merely cut from No.2 to No. 8, and from 
No. 5 to No. 6, in a direct line, eutting none away. 
In cutting places for stomach and hip-gores, in front 
and back, cut straight up, and then from No. 7 to 
No. 8 in back, and from No. 13 to No. 14 in front. 
Then cut out all the gores as directed in the en- 
graving. 

DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING. 
1st.—Stitch a place for the first bone at back, and 


3 for the holes, the width of half an inch, keeping 
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the line perfectly even by the rays in the Coutille, 
and fell down a place for the second bone on the 
wrong side. 

2dly—Fit the bosom gores by making a narrow 
turning-in from No. 2 to No. 3, and from No. 3 to 
No. 4; fix the gore at 3, the straight side of the 
gore next the busk, tacking it very closely up to 
No. 2; then fix the other gore in like manner at 
No. 6, the straight side next the arm-hole, tacking 
up to No. 7. 

3dly.—With a measure, make the required size 
across the bust, by increasing or diminishing the 
gores at the top; tack the other sides very firmly 
from No. 3 to No. 4, and from No. 6 to No. 5, shap- 
ing them prettily, narrow at the bottom, and of a 
rounded form towards the top; then stitch them 
very neatly, and cutting away superfluous stuff on 
the wrong side, hem down, beginning each side 
from No. 3 to No. 6. 

4thly.— Hem a piece of stay-tape at the back, for 
little bones, and stitch down the middle of it on the 
right side. 

The other half front to be done in a similar 
manner. 

5thly.—Put in the stomach gores, turning in from 
14 to 15, and tacking the straight side of the gore 
under it, and fix the hip gores in the back in like 
manner, the straight side to the holes. 

6thly.—Join the seams under the arm, by pinning 
No. 10 of half-front to No. 11 of half-back, to half 
the size of waist required, wrapping the front on to 
the back. Everywhere face each piece to its fellow 
piece, and crease it, that it may be exactly the same 
size and shape. Then do the other half in the same 
way. 

7thly.—Having closed the seam, finish the stomach 
and hip gore, by measuring and making to the size 
required round the hip, by letting out or taking in, 
rounding them to fit the hip; face and crease the 
gores for the other half, which is to be finished in 
the same manner. 

8thly.—Take a piece of webbing wide enough to 
case the busk when covered with wash-leather ; 
double it exactly, and tack down the half-front, the 
double edge being scrupulously down the centre of 
the stays; fell it on very closely. Then stitch the 
two halves together at the crease down the middle ; 
turn the other half of the webbing on to the un- 
finished side, and fell it down as before, turning in 
a little piece top and bottom, and finish. 

9thly—Bind the stays very neatly at top and 
bottom. 

10thly—Put in the holes, two near each other at 
the top of the right side, and two near each other 
at the bottom of the left side; the rest at equal 
distances. . 

Proceed now to the boning, which do by scraping 
them to fit nicely ; then, having covered them with 
& piece of glazed calico, cut at the bottom of each 
bone place a hole, like a buttonhole, and work it 
round like one. Put the bones in, and drill a hole 
through the stays and the bone, about an inch and 











a half from the top and bottom of each bone, and 
fasten them. in with silk, by bringing the needle 
through the hole to the right side, and passing it 
over the top of the bone, as marked at No. 12. 
Then put in the busk, and if a hook is required at 
the bottom, put that in before the busk, which is 
best done by leaving a short hole in the seam, and 
passing the hook through, fastening it securely at 
the back. The busk must be stitched in very firmly 
top and bottom. 

Should the stays have become soiled in the pro- 
cess of making, they are easily cleaned with bread, 
inside and out, and when cleaned, must be nicely 
pressed, taking care to make mo creases anywhere. 

If these simple directions be strictly adhered to 
in the making up, a pair of well-fitting stays, at a 
trifling cost, will reward the pains of the worker, 
and which could not be obtained ready made under 
one guinea. 
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GLIMPSES oF JESUS. 


This little book is mainly devotional, though some 
of the chapters contain excellent Christian principles, 
expressed very much like apothegms. 

We think it would have added very much to the 
usefulness of the book, if this terseness of expres- 
sion had been maintained throughout. It is pub- 
lished by Sheldon, Blakeman & Co: New York. 

We have also, from the same publishers, another 
volume of sermons, Fourth Series, by Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon, of London. The peculiarities of thought, 
illustration, and expression, which have attracted 
thousands to listen to these sermons as they fell 
from the preacher’s lips, will, doubtless, now secure 
for them thousands of readers, as they are repro- 
duced upon the printed page. While there is much 
in them that might be criticised and questioned, 
both in respect to style and matter, there is much, 
also, that is said beautifully, forcibly and truth- 
fully. The author, by reason of a familiar ac- 
quaintance with the human heart, is enabled, at 
times, to apply practical truths with great power. 

“Tue New York Pourit, in 1858,” is the title of 
another volume issued by the same publishers, It 
contains twenty-five sermons preached by as many 
different pastors of several of the Evangelical 
Churches in New York City, in their ordinary min- 
istrations, and without any design of publication, 
during the present religious interest. 

Most of these discourses show by their texts that 
the preachers have been directed in the choice of 
their subjects, and determined in their manner of 
treating them, by the great awakening of religious 
thought and emotion in their congregations and the 
community. They are of various merit, and those 
acquainted with the authors will be interested to 
see the peculiar workings of these different minds 
stimulated by the same cause, and aiming to ac- 
complish the same object. 

It seems invidious to mention any one sermon 
where all have their own excellencies; but, as a 
strongly written and highly practical discourse, we 
would refer to the twenty-third, entitled “ True Re- 
ligion a Service,” in which the author urges his 
hearers to make their religion a matter of the life. 
“‘ Finding the test and measure of our discipleship, 
neither in what we believe, nor in what we feel, 
but in what we are, as announcing itself in what we 
do.” 

Tux Quaker SonpreR; or, The British in Philadel- 

phia. An Historical Novel. Philadelphia: T. 

B. Peterson & Brothers. 


“The chief character of the story is a member of 
the Society of Friends, whose adventures at home 
and abroad are full of thrilling interest, and en- 
title him to the rather paradoxical name of ‘‘ The 
Quaker Soldier.” By means of the personal history 
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of Charles Hazlewood, we are introduced to the 
habits and thoughts of the Quakers of Philadelphia 
during the period that it was occupied by the 
British ; we are led into the midst of the British 
armies; to the camp of the rebels; to the battle 
ground of Germantown; and in the same manner 
are revealed to us many of the sécret movements of 
that eventful period in our history. Among the 
characters, around whose history the author has 
thrown a charm that irresistibly carries one along, 
we may name Colonel Allan McLane ; Mark Bartle, 
the Spy; Major Robinson, the Tory Partizan; Gen. 
John Cadwalader; Solomon Isaakski, the Pawn- 
broker; Dr. Jones, the Fighting Chaplain; General 
Thomas Mifflin; Charles Thomson and General 
Conway. The history of the ‘“ Conway Cabal,” and 
the secret movements of various high officials while 
Congress was at Yorktown, are portrayed with a 
master’s pen, and the noble character of Washing- 
ton is drawn with a true regard to his great merits 
as the leader of our forlorn hope.” The author of 
thie “ Quaker Soldier” is, we understand, a member 
of the Philadelphia bar. 

en Nieuts. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & 

0. 

The publishers have gotten up this world-re- 
nowned book in fine style, “embellished with nu- 
merous characteristic engravings.’ Children will 
still hang entranced over its strange, glowing 
pictures of scenery, and its marvellous tales of 
Eastern life, which have such a charm for the 
young. 

Ah, how many can look back with half a smile, 
half a tear, to the time when they hung in fascina- 
tion over those wonderful pages. 

“ For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid.” 

Toe Garpen; A New Pocket Manual of Prac- 
tical Horticulture; or, How to Cultivate 
Kitchen Vegetables, Fruits, Flowers, and Orna- 
mental Trees and Shrubs. With an Exposition 
of the Nature and Action of Soils and Manures, 
the Structure of Plants, and the Laws of Vegeta- 
ble Life and Growth, &c. By the author of “ How 
to Write,” “ How to Behave,” &. New York: 
Fowler & Wells. 

A timely and excellent garden book. 

Martin Merrivate, His x Marx. By Paul 
Creyton. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
Arare story. It is written in the author’s pecu- 

liar vein; thoughts that are “beautiful paintings, 

and touches of pathos that are “rare jewels,” hang 
along*the pages. 

Raw Away To Sea. An Autobiography for Boys. 
By Captain Mayne Reid. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 


Another of Mr. Reid’s books of wild adventure 
and hair-breadth escapes. His powers of invention 
are really wonderful. 
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Lire or Gzorez Srepgenson. By Samuel 
Smiles. Boston: Ticknor § Fields. 

To young men we would particularly recommend 
this volume. It shows how oneness of purpose and 
unfaltering energy are sure to bring large success. 
Mr. Stephenson is regarded as the father of the 
present locomotive railway system, and this volume 
gives all the interesting steps in his remarkable 
career. He was of obscure origin, and owes his 
position at the head of the present railway system 
in Europe, almost entirely to his character for per- 
severance and indomituble will. No one can read 
this volume without being deeply interested, and 
deriving from it a large amount of information. It 
contains some valuable statistics. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF SHELLEY AND Byron. By 
E. J. Trelawney. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
This volume of recollections will deeply interest 

all readers of literary taste. The portion which in- 

cludes the author’s observations and personal inter- 
course with the highly gifted Shelley, does only 
justice to a singularly pure-minded, yet erratic, 
and, in many things, mistaken man. The particu- 
lar account of his sad death, and sadder funereal 
rites, causes the reader almost to hold his breath. 
Mr. Trelawney has not dealt as kindly with Byron 
as with Shelley. Many things recorded of the 
author of “Childe Harold,” we regret to see in 
print.. We have the brilliant flashings of his in- 
tellect, and why should they be dimmed to our 
vision, in any degree, by such raking among the 
cold ashes of his self-love, and human frailty. We 











Trelawney has proved neither a wise nor a generous 
executor of the effects left in his hands. 


History or Europ, from the Fall of Napoleon 
in 1815, to the Accession of Louis Napoleon in 
1852. By Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., D.C.L. 
Vol. III. New York: Harper §- Brothers. 


Of Alison as a historian, we need not speak. His 
merits and peculiarities as a writer, are well known 
to the public. No modern historian has a wider 
circle of readers, for, whatever be his opinions, his 
facts are mainly considered as reliable. The present 
volume gives The Constitutional History of Ger- 
many from the termination of the War of Liberty 
in 1814, to the great convulsions of 1848. The 
History of France from 1831 to 1841. Of England 
from the Passage of the Reform Bill in 1832, to 
Peel’s accession to office in 1841. Of Turkey and 
the East from 1828 to 1841. And of India from 
the termination of the Mahratta war in 1806, to 
the Afghanistan Disaster in 1842. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that the contents of this volume 
are of the deepest interest. 


Frep MarkHam In RossiA; or, The Boy Travel- 
ers in the Land of the Czar. By W. H. G. Kings- 
ton. With numerous engravings. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. : 


These books of travel, whether real or imaginary, 
are among the best books for boys, as they fill their 
minds with solid information, and make them 
thinkers, instead of dreamers. Fred Markham’s 
Adventures in Russia, will be found especially 


had rather not have this dust in our eyes. Mr. ; attractive. 
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VIRGINIA BEALE. * 

“Tt is a year ago,” we said it to each other, when 
Spring first let down the golden twilights of another 
April around us. “A year ago;” we said it with 
stricken faces, and aching hearts, as we gathered 
together at evening, and we said it when some 
sudden break of song among the trees told us that 
the robins had come ; and when we saw the buds 
swelling on the boughs, with all the sights and 
sounds of life and beauty which are given us with 
the dawning of the Spring, there fell down upon 
our hearts the cold shadow of this thought, “A 
year ago !” 

“A year ago,” since the light went out from our 
home; since all that youth and beauty, that love 





* “Tiving anp Lovine, by Miss Townsend, 
was dedicated to Virginia Beale, who, under the 
skies of Louisiana, opened her eyes first to the light 
of this life, in the April of 1857. 





and gentleness, went down into darkness and silence, 
and left us only that most blessed memory! 

And then there came to us another message of 
sorrow, written very tenderly, because of the fresh 
pang it must bring to our hearts: “ Virginia Beale 
is now an angel in Heaven. She died after an ill- 
ness of eight days.” 

And so, far away, among the soft winds of Louisi- 
ana, another household is darkened, and the child 
first christened with our name, and dearest to us of 
all the children on earth, is no more. 

Scarcely a year had that little life, that life with 
its soft, blue eyes, and sweet smiles, gladdened the 
earth in its sweetness and beauty. 

Ah, reader, do you know what this is; to have 
the life of a little babe go out in your household ; 
to miss the low, tender cooing of the soft voice ; the 
fluttering of the dainty little arms ; the perpetual 
movement of the small head, with its one cluster 
of golden curls; the sudden flashing out of bright 
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smiles, revealing the hidden dimples, and the thou- 
sand nameless little arts and graces which make-a 
child a “well-spring of delight” in a household. 
Do you know what it is to have all this cold, and 
hushed, and dead ? 

Ah, Virginia! Virginia ! what hopes and dreams 
had gathered around thy cradle! And Death's 
hand has written its great “ nevermore” upon them 
all! The name that so late was like a note of 
music in that distant home, is now only a sound for 
tears and sorrow; but it is a name to-day known 
in Heaven, and loved of the angels who walk there! 
Alas for thee, and yet joy eternal, and full of glory 
for thee, little Virginia ! 

And, mourning parents, in this our common 
sorrow, there is consolation. The child whom, not 
having seen we loved with a yearning tenderness 
our pen cannot record; the child on whose face we 
hoped to gaze before the holiness of infancy had 
quite left it, has gone home, and the way of youth 
had not bruised her feet, and the thorny crown of 
womanhood had not rested on her brow. The 
burden and the conflict were not for her to live and 
endure. The “silver dawn” of eternity opened 
upon her eyes before they had been dimmed with 
the tears of this life; and the lips that had learned 
to fashion few of the sounds of this world, now 
swell gladder tidings than the peace of the morning 
stars. 

So, little namesake, fare thee well! As it was 
never granted us to behold thee in life, so it may 
never be ours to stand where the green grasses 
tangle themselves over thy grave! Thou never 
knewest for whose sake they gave thee the name 
thou hadst scarcely learned here. 

But it may be thou art wise now, with the wis- 
dom of many years of earth, and amid the play of 
the silver fountains, and the roll of the solemn 
music, all is well with thee. And as it was denied 
them here, may our eyes first behold thee in the 


joy of the “up country,” Virginia Beale. 
v. #. f. 


REPENTANCE. 

“Of all acts, is not repentance for man the most 
divine ?” 

“‘T know, Jason, a8 you say, I ought not to have 
said it,” said Mrs. Pardee, setting down her iron to 
cool, and cutting a fresh slice of bread for her hus- 
band’s lunch, as it was haying time, and he could 
not stop for dinner; “ but, it can’t be helped now; 
I always was quick asa flash, and I was real pro- 
voked, anyhow; but I spose *twould have been 
better to have bit my tongue off, than thrown her 
husband’s drinkin’ in Mrs. Plumb’s face; for 
drunk I know the man was when he let down our 
bars, and his cows trod over the corn field.” 

“ Wall, Minervy, you needn’t a told her on it, as 

I see,” answered Mr. Pardee, as he helped himself 
to another huge slice of apple pie; “I do b’lieve 
when a woman’s tongue is once sot a goin she 
don’t know where to stop it. Isaac Plumb is a well 
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disposed man, and an accommodatin’ neighbor, and 
I didn’t want to get out with ’em all.” 

“Well, nor didn’t I,” subjoined his repentant 
spouse, “but it was so aggravatin’ to see Mrs. 
Plumb try to throw the blame on our Robert, and I 
saw she was provoked as soon as I mentioned it.” 

“Likely she felt a little sore at the thought of 
her husband's failin’. You know she’s a proud wo- 
man, Minervy.” 

“TI know she is; and I s’pose it was nat’ral she 
should feel it.” 

“Wall,” said Mr. Pardee, wiping his mouth with 
his shirt sleeve, ‘‘I think you'd better step over 
there and make a few acknowledgments. Tell 
’em you're a little quick, and hope they won't have 
any hard feelings.” 

“ Jason Pardee,” the iron came down with such 
emphasis it left its mark on the collar the speaker 
had just lain on the board, “I can’t do that, no 
how. It’s coming down too far for my grit. I'm 
willin’ to live on friendly terms with Miss Plumb, 
and let her see I’ve forgotten all about this thing; 
but to go and humble myself to ask her forgive- 
ness—why, I should feel as ef I was the meanest, 
crawlinest thing that ever walked. No;” Mrs. 
Pardee’s face flushed as she walked up and down 
the room ; “I’ve got some pride; I can’t come to 
that yet.” 

“ Well, there’s no use argerfying with a woman ; 
only I do wish, Minervy, you’d learn to keep your 
temper a little better ;” with which sage conclusion 
Mr. Pardee settled his hat on his head, and went out 
of the kitchen door. 

Poor Mrs, Pardee! She knew she had done a 
wrong, and yet she could not see, in her petty pride 
and narrow-mindedness, that the noblest thing 
which remained for her to do, was to acknowledge it. 

As-if man or woman did not always elevate them- 
selves by repentance, by candidly, courageously, 
nobly saying, “I have done wrong ; I am sorry ; for- 
give me!” 

And yet, in the world, how many people there 
are who think like Mrs. Pardee, that it is beneath 
them todo this; who bear through life the sin and 
shame of a great wrong upon their souls, rather 
than acknowledge it. 

“Repentance!” why, this side the shore, it is 
man’s grandest act; the one which the angels write 
amid their records, in fairest characters, with 
smiles of joy; the words which will stand with 
brightest illuminations in the life book of eternity. 

And, reader, in that world whither thou art 
going, thou shall find, of all deeds on earth, the one 
which shall be thy greatest star of strength, thy 
jewel beyond all price, is repentance. If, then, 
thou hast wronged thy brother, fail not to acknowl- 
edge it, and thou shalt not lose thy reward ! 

V. F. 


“Eternity is made up of moments; let me live 
the present moment well, and I shall live forever 
well.” 
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Tue following poem is by an English girl, a} 
seamstress, who supports, we believe either partially 
or entirely, her family, by her needle. We have 
scarcely in our lives read anything that seems so to 
break out from the strong agony of a crushed, 
suffering heart, as this poem does. It seems to us j 
that the soul that does not ache for the writer of 
these lines must be harder than a “ nether millstone.” 
We are sorry to find that through all its strong, 
grand despair, the light of faith does not shine; no 
trust in God seems to brighten the blackness of the 
present. Oh, English girl, bearing through thy 
weary, toilsome life thy crown of genius, there is 
something better for thee than the 


“Sleep where dreams no more shall come.” 


Trust in God, and thou hast the future of eternity; 
the rest, the glory, the beauty of Heaven; for unto 
Genius, struggling, suffering, yet true to its highest 
self, we believe is especially given 


“The joy unspeakable, and full of glory.” 
V..Fe Ts 


“Not in the laughing bowers, 
Where, by green twining elms, a pleasant shade 
At Summer’s noon is made, 
And where swift-footed hours 
Steal the rich breath of the enamored flowers, 
Dream I. Nor where the golden glories be, 
At sunset, laying on the flowing sea, 
And to pure eyes the faculty is given 
To trace the smooth ascent from earth to Heaven. 


“Not on the couch of ease, 
With all the appliances of joy at hand; 
Soft light, sweet fragrance, beauty at command ; 
Viands that might a God-like palate please, 
And music's soul-creative ecstacies, 
Dream I. Nor gloating o’er a wide estate, 
Till the full, self-complacent heart, elate, 
Well satisfied with bliss of mortal birth, 
Sighs for an immortality on earth. 


“ But where the inéessant din 
Of iron hands, and roar of brazen throats, 
Join their unmingling notes, 
While the long Summer day is pouring in, 
Till day is done, and darkness doth begin, 
Dream I. Or in the corner where I lie 
On Winter nights, just covered from the sky, 
Such is my fate, and barren as it seem, 
Yet, thou blind, soulless scorner, yet I dream. 


And yet I dream— 

Dream what, were man more just, [might have 
been! 

How strong, how fair, how kindly and serene, 

Glowing of heart, and glorious of mien, 

The conscious crown to Nature’s blissful scene ; 

In just an equal brotherhood to glean 

With all mankind exhaustless pleasure keen ; 

Such is my dream. 


And yet I dream— 

I, the despised of Fortune, lift mine eye, 
Bright with the lustre of integrity, 

In unappealing wretchedness, on high, 
And the last rage of destiny defy, 
Resolved, alone to live, alone to die, 
Nor swell the tide of human misery. 





“ And yet I dream— 
Dream of asleep where dreams no more shall come; 
My last, my first, my only welcome home! 
Best unbeheld since life’s beginning stage, 
Sole remnant of my glorious heritage, 
Unalienable I shall find thee yet, 
And in thy soft embrace the past forget! 
Thus do I dream.” 


LIFE THOUGHTS. 

We take a few suggestive sentiments from Mr. 
Beecher’s new book, with the above title. 

“ The stream of life forks; and religion is apt to 
run in one channel, and business in another.” 

“Night labor, in time, will destroy the student; 
for it is marrow from his own bones with which he 
fills his lamp.” 

“A helping word to one in trouble, is often like a 
switch on a railroad track; but one inch between 
wreck and smooth-rolling prosperity.” 

“When flowers are full of Heaven-descended 
dews, they always hang their heads; but men hold 
theirs the higher the more they receive, getting 
proud as they get full.” 

“Not parties, but principles. Let us be of no 
party but God’s party, and use all other agencies 
as we use railroad cars, traveling upon one train 
as far as it will take usin the right direction, and 
then leaving it for another.” 

“A man may aspire, and yet be quite content 
until it is time to rise. A bird that sits patiently 
while it broods its eggs, flies bravely afterwards, 
leading up its timid young. And both flying and 
resting are but parts of one contentment. The 
very fruit of the Gospel is aspiration. It is to the 
human heart what Spring is to the earth; making 
every root, and bud, and bough, desire to be more.” 

“The aster has not wasted Spring and Summer 
because it has not blossomed. It has been all the 
time preparing for what is to follow,and in Autumn 
it is the glory of the field, and only the frost lays it 
low. So there are many people who must live forty 
or fifty years, and have the crude sap of their 
natural dispositions changed and sweetened, before 
the blossoming time can come; but their life has 
not been wasted.” 

BORROWING THE HOME MAGAZINE. 

A subscriber writes: ‘“‘May I ask for a piece to 
be written on borrowing the Magazine, especially. 
I am annoyed very seriously on this point. I am 
also very well aware that much has been written on 
this subject; yet I think a little more, very highly 
spiced, might contribute considerably in bringing 
about the much desired reform. I have a female 
acquaintance who has a salary of —— dollars a 
month, who promised to come into our club, but 
failed to do so, yet, I am sorry to say, has not failed 
to borrow. Such is too frequently the case, Our 
acquaintances impose upon us in this way, and spoil 
our books, that we prize so highly, by curling the 
leaves, and greasing and tearing them, so that we 
scarcely feel like having them bound.” 

If borrowers will not take this hint, we hardly 
think that anything we might write would be of 
avail. The injustice and annoyance complained of 
are very general. 
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OUR SOCIAL FOLLIES, 


Pride of appearance is the fatal weakness that is 
ruining the prospects, and marring the happiness 
of a large proportion of young American couples, 
who begin life in these times of show, pretension, 
and a vain spirit of social emulation. The question 
as to what can, in common prudence, be afforded, 
rarely seems to occupy the thoughts of the newly- 
married. They do not take grave counsel with 
themselves on their ways and means of living; but 
look around to see how large a house, and what 
kind of furniture Mr. and Mrs. A, B, or C, are 
enjoying, and elect to have all things in similar 
style, or, most likely, a little better. 

Debt and embarrassment come as a sure conse- 
quence. The young husband has not the courage 
to step down, with his fashionable young wife, to an 
humbler position in which expense bears some just 
relation to income; but, instead, dashes into busi- 
ness with a kind of reckless daring, and struggles 
for a higher success than he has yet attained. In 
rare instances the wished-for success crowns these 
vigorous efforts, and the man is able to sustain 
himself. But, in nine cases out of ten, the effort 
is like that of a fly in the spider's web. Failure 
in business closes the first act of the drama 
of life, and the next opens in humiliation and 
poverty. A few profit by these painful experiences, 
and only a few. The rest either sink in helpless 
weakness, and become mean dependents on rela- 
tives, or, throwing honor and integrity to the winds, 
start in the race again, determined to win at all 
hazards. Some of these win their way to the 
State Prison; some to fortunes that curse their 
possessors ; a very few to success that is not, in all 
the higher acceptations of the term, a miserable 


failure. 

There is a better way ; would that our young peo- 
ple were wise enough to enter and walk therein! 
The clerk whose salary is one thousand dollars a 
year, or the young man who has commenced busi- 
ness on a small capital, can afford to take a wife, 
provided both are willing to begin the world in a 
small house, with plain furniture, and a single 
domestic. And if they really love each other, and 
are virtuous and independent, they may be as happy 
as the richest in the land. But, if a four or five 
hundred dollar house is rented, and fine furniture 
procured on credit; if two servants are taken 
instead of one; and the whole style of living gauged 
to a two or three thousand dollar income, any 
child a week in figures can work out the result. 

It is remarkable how sensitive people are as to 
the estimates of their neighbors; and how meanly 
emulous they are in matters of dress, furniture, and 
style of living. Have weno virtuous independence ? 
No personal integrity ? no courage to do the right? 
Is the sneer of a thoughtless woman more to be 
dreaded than debt? Or the cold disdain of the 
purse-proud more terrible than domestic infelicity? 
What silly weaklings we are! 


| 
: 


DEVOTIONAL. 


We find an exquisite poem in the Home Journal, 
with this introduction: ‘The enclosed devout utter- 
ance, entitled ‘ Alone with God,’ by Mary Clenmer 
Ames, is the sweet heart-breath of a young woman 
formerly of this city, now in the far West; the 
devoted wife of a devoted Christian minister. Pass 
it round reverently, as a sacred medium of ‘ close 
communion’ between the sad, solitary soul, and its 
God.” 


“ Alone with God! day's craven cares 
Have crowded onward unawares; 
The soul is left to breathe her prayers. 


“ Alone with God! I bare my breast, 
Come in, come in, oh holy guest, 
Give rest, Thy rest, of rest the best! 


“ Alone with God! how calm a calm 
Steals o’er me, sweet as music’s balm 
When seraphs sing a seraph’s psalm. 


* Alone. with God! no human eye 
Is here, with eager look, to pry 
Into the meaning of each sigh. 


“ Alone with God! no jealous glare 
Now stings me with its torturing stare ; 
No human malice says, Beware! 


“ Alone with God! from earth’s rude crowd, 
With jostling steps, with laughter loud, 
My better soul I need not shroud. 


“ Alone with God! He only knows 
If sorrow’s ocean overflows 
The silent spring from whence it rose. 


‘* Alone with God! He mercy lends ; 
Life’s fainting hope, life’s meagre ends, 
Life’s dwarfing pain He comprehends. 


“ Alone with God! He feeleth well 
The soul’s pent life that will o’erwell, 
The life-long want no words may tell! 


“ Alone with God! still nearer bend; 
Oh, tender Father, condescend, 
In this my need, to be my friend. 


“ Alone with God! with suppliant mien, 
Upon Thy pitying breast [ lean, 
Nor less because Thou art unseen. 


“ Alone with God! safe in Thine arms 
Oh shield me from life's wild alarms, 
Oh save me from life’s fearful harms. 


“ Alone with God! my Father, bless 
With Thy celestial promises, 
The soul that needs Thy tenderness. 


“ Alone with God! Oh, sweet to me 
This covert to whose shade I flee, 
To breathe repose in Thee, in Thee !”” 


“ Does not one need a certain amount of self-sub- 
sistence, before he or she can subsist another? We 
are capable of loving, long before we are capable 
of being loved; I mean capable of supporting the 
love of another.” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. ‘ 

M. M. K. has a fine poetic imagination. We | 
do not, however, wish to add to the number of our } 
correspondents. We must also give the reason just 
mentioned for declining “Emma L.’s Diary.” It 
would give us great pleasure to meet the author’s 
wishes, if in our power, but it is not. Large quan- 
tities of Mss. are sent to us every month, with the 
request that we read and purchase, but time will 
not permit us to read, and we do not wish to pur- 
chase. Even to answer all the letters we receive, 
asking advice and aid in procuring for the writers 
literary employment, is more than our busily occu- 
pied time will permit; far less can we examine 
manuscripts, and give our opinion as to the writers’ 
chances of success. Our sympathies are always in- 
terested, but more we cannot give, for our work is 
for the many, and not for the few. Scarcely a day 
goes by that we do not write to the point of physi- 
cal exhaustion; to add a private correspondence 
and the examination of manuscript to this, would 
be next to suicide. We beg, therefore, to be spared. 
Our table, at this writing, is covered with unan- { 
swered letters and unread manuscripts, and the 
answers, long expected, we fear will never come. 

The author of “ Kindness to Parents’ will please 
accept the above in answer to her letter, which we 
have read with interest. Also the authors of “ Ada 
Livingston” and “ An Arkansas Adventure.” 

“ May Leslie” is accepted. “Charity” declined. 

The author of “Lambs of Heaven,” and “ Leaves 
from Cousin I.’s Journal,” it would gratify us to 
serve, if in our power. She must perfect herself a 
little more in the art of composition. She certainly 
has talent. 








. 


ECHOES OF THE VALLEY OF LIFE. 


“ Hear the story of the child that went forth into 
the mountain ravine. Whilst the child wandered 
there he cried aloud, to break the loneliness, and 
heard a voice which called to him in the same tone. 
He called again, and, as he thought, the voice again 
mocked him. Flushed with anger, he rushed to find 
the boy who insulted him, but could find none. 
He then called out to him in anger, and with all 
abusive epithets, all of which were faithfully re- 
turned to him. Choking with rage, the child ran 
to his mother and complained that a boy in the 
woods had abused and insulted him with many vile 
words. But the mother took her child by the hand | 
and said: ‘My child, these names were but the 
echoes of thine own voice. Whatever thou didst } 
call was returned to thee from the hillside. Hadst ; 
thou called. out pleasant words, pleasant words had 
returned to thee. Let this be thy lesson through } 
life. The world will be the echo of thine own 
spirit. Treat thy fellows with unkindness, and they 
will answer with unkindness; with love, and thou 
shalt have love. Send forth sunshine from thy 
spirit, and thou shalt never have a clouded day; 
carry about a vindictive spirit, and even in the 


flowers shall lurk curses. Thou shalt receive ever 
what thou givest, and that alone.’ Always, said the 
speaker, is that child in the mountain passes, and 
every man and every woman is that child.” 


—_— 


ANSWERING THE ADVERTISEMENT. 

Our steel engraving is a pleasant satire on human 
nature. The old gentleman has advertised for a 
governess to superintend the education of a niece 
or granddaughter ; and the housekeeper, after show- 
ing in the first applicant, is retiring in no very 
tranquil state of mind. Evidently she has been 
entertaining hopes of an elevation to the post of 
mistress to the mansion; and, evidently, sudden 
alarm has seized her lest the younger, handsomer, 
and more attractive governess should, in the end, 
prove arival. If at all matrimonially inclined, we 
think the old gentleman would find in the younger 
of the two ladies the safest companion, that is, if 
faces give anything like a true index to the soul. 


How often do we meet, in a single line of poetry, 
with life-lessons of the highest value. Is it possible 
to express an important moral truth more tersely 
than this, from the “ Espousals ?” 

‘Who pleasure follows, pleasure slays.” 

The very pursuit of pleasure involves its destruc- 
tion, as every pleasure-seeker knows but too well; 
for pleasure comes not when sought as an end. It 
is only a consequence—the result of right acts from 
right purposes. 

‘“When the face is red, so much so, we mean, as 
to be objectionable, the unpleasant effect may be 
remedied, or at all events very much lessened, by 
the use of a dress in which that color predominates, 
the comparative brilliancy and mass of color in the 
dress serving to relieve and soften down that of the 
complexion. The use of a blue or green dress will, 
on the contrary, aggravate the evil, and should be 
shunned.” 


Thackeray has published a volume entitled “ The 
English Humorists of the Nineteenth Century,” 
made up of the series of lectures delivered in this 


{ country on Swift, Addison, Sterne, Goldsmith, and 


other writers and wits of their time. 

The Prince of Wales is about making his debut 
as an author in a work entitled a “ Manual of 
Entomology.” 


Lady Morgan is about giving to.the public a 
new book. She calls it “An Odd Volume.” 


UnrivaLLep.—“ Arthur's Home Magazine,” says 


the Indiana American, “is unrivalled.” Just our 
own sentiments. 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

Our New Cover.—We are indebted to Mr. Bax- 
ter, of this city, for the elegant design and engrav- 
ing that gives a new beauty to our Magazine for 
this month. It is richly ornamental, yet in fine 
keeping with the character of the Home Magazine, 
and in excellent taste. Mr. Baxter is an artist. 

Better Late THAN NEVER.—A subscriber who 
was not able to make up her club at the beginning 
of the year, says: 

“ Better late than never, is an old adage,” and, in 
many cases, holds good; please find herewith in- 
closed the amount of five dollars, for a club of four. 
I had the promises of several others; but, alas! for 
the frailties of poor, weak human nature, I find, 
but too truly, that promises are made but to be 
broken. Hence my excuse for coming in at the 
eleventh hour. I miss your cheap and interesting 
Magazine, as I would one dearly beloved, from the 
family circle, and long for the time when I may 
again hail its cheering presence. I look upon your 
valuable Magazine as ‘‘ seeds that are sown by the 
wayside ;” many fall upon barren intellects, ’tis 
true, yet many, very many, fall upon the all-absorb- 
ing, appreciating souls of hundreds of its readers. 
In conclusion, permit me to say, welcome, thrice 
welcome, is the ‘‘ Home Magazine” and all other 
writings of its two editors, to the bosom of my 
little family. Please forward back numbers, be- 
ginning with January. 

Vo.tume XII—With this number is commenced 
the twelfth volume of the Home Magazine. How 
time sweeps by! Eleven volumes completed, and 
it seems but yesterday that we sent forth the first 
number of the first volume, by way of experiment. 
We think that those who have gone with us from 
the beginning, will give us the credit of having 
steadily improved our work ; and we merely now 
refer to our new and handsome cover as an evidence 
that we are still in the way of improvement. 

Booxs ny Mr. Artnur.—We take the liberty 
of referring to the advertisement of Mr. Arthur's 
books on the cover of this number, and to suggest 
that we shall be pleased to receive many orders for 
them. Mr. Arthur has a copyright interest .in 
these books, and, therefore, a direct, pecuniary 
interest in their sale. When the books are ordered 
for Sunday Schools, or Social Libraries, a liberal 
discount will be made. In this case, they must be 
ordered by Express, or otherwise, at the expense of 
the purchasers. When sent by mail, postage paid, 
no deduction from list prices can be made. 

Oxtp Dominion Correr Pot.—We have a great 
many inquiries touching.this new article of house- 
hold use. And our reply to all inquiries is, that it 
is, in all respects, what the advertisers represent it 
to be. We have one in use, and know its quality. 
The demand from all parts of the country is rapidly 
on the increase. If your storekeeper hasn’t the 
article, request him to order it for you. You will 
find manufacturers’ name on cover. 
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AID TO THE MOUNT VERNON FUND. 


We make room, with pleasure, for the following 
suggestions and appeal in behalf of the “ Mount 
Vernon Fund.” 

‘*There is a modest mansion upon the banks of the Potomac.” 


Who, among the sons and daughters of our blessed 
land, does’ not wish to contribute his or her portion 
towards the home and grave of our beloved Wash- 
ington? Who but will consider it a blessed and 
noble privilege to give help in aiding the “ Mount 
Vernon Ladies’ Association of the Union” in the 
labor of love they have undertaken, in gathering 
means for that sacred purpose? 

A large sum is yet to be obtained, and a larger 
and more extended generosity is now asked of the 
people, that an early possession of this sacred and 
honored spot may be acquired for the Nation— 
North, South, East and West. 

The eloquent appeal of the Regent of the Associ- 
ation, Miss Cunningham, is before the public; do 
not let it plead in vain; its object is glorious, and 
well worthy of woman’s pure and lofty patriotism. 

Among the modes of collecting means for this 
purpose, one presents itself as. being decidedly apt, 
meritorious, and most acceptable. It is by forming 
clubs in all parts of the country, and sending for 
“Sruart’s GoLp Mountep Oin Portrait,” which 
the Association offer at the small tribute of one 
dollar each. Clubs of ten, twenty, or more persons 
can remit to the Regent, Ann Pamela Cunning- 
ham, at Richmond, Va., or such vice-Regents as are 
named in the Circular, who will see that all such 
orders are promptly supplied. 

This plan entered into with friends and neighbors, 
relieves the Association from the necessity of for- 
warding single copies, when ordered, the transmis- 
sion of which is attended with so much more trouble 
and expense, especially when sent to remote quar- 
ters of the country, while by the plan proposed the 
farthest point can be reached, and each person com- 
posing a club of a dozen or more can possess this 
picture at a trifling cost’ of Express or Post charges. 
Parcels of 5, 10, 20, 25, or 50 copies, will be care- 
fully put up and sent to any point of address, on 
the receipt of one dollar for each picture ordered. 
Thus, five dollars remitted for five pictures; ten 
dollars for ten; twenty dollars for twenty, &c. 

Persons north of Virginia will please remit, with 
names, to L. A. Godey, Esq., of the “‘ Lady’s Book,” 
Philadelphia. Mr. G. has kindly consented to ac- 
knowledge, in his widely circulated Magazine, every 
month, under the head of the “ Washington Portrait 
Mount Vernon Subscription,” each name of a club 
sent. N.B. Please write names clearly, and forward 
all monies without registering. 

A favorable opportunity is now offered every 
family in the land, of contributing to this noble 
cause, by the purchase of this Portrait. 

Together with woman’s persuasive influence is 
added that of the eloquent son of Massachusetts, 
the Honorable Edward Everett, whose noble efforts 
in behalf of the Fund, thus far, have been crowned 
with the highest success. That gentleman recently 
said in a public address at Richmond, that he would 
deliver his Oration on Washington seven hundred 
and seventy times, if the people desired it, (he 
having already delivered it for the benefit of the 
Mount Vernon Fund seventy times, yielding over 
forty thousand dollars.) Also with the aid of other 
eloquent voices in this labor of love, how can she fail 
in rescuing from oblivion the Home and Tomb of our 
beloved and immortal Washington. 
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SOFA PILLOW IN FLUTED OR RIBBED BERLIN EMBROIDERY. 























FOR A BAND. 
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HEAD DRESSES. 
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